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[ AST week closed with a wave of depression in the 

4 European world. The assumption that the war was 
practically over seemed premature, and the magnitude 
of the Turkish demands created some consternation. 
Nor was the Turkish advance stayed beyond Pharsala, 
as had been expected. The Greeks began a fresh in- 
road into Epirus, apparently with the forlorn hope that 
a final success in that province might give them some- 
thing substantial to barter in the coming diplomatie 
hargain. But the move turned out badly. Colonel 
MANOs’s force was speedily driven back to the walls of 
Arta, having done nothing but give the Turks an un- 
deniable excuse for pushing on their own advance 
towards Attica. In spite of the remonstrances of the 
Ambassadors, no orders were sent to EpHEM PasHa to 
discontinue his forward movement; nor did that sue- 
cessful general stop till he had compelled the Greeks 
to retire from their position at Domoko, and thus 
carried Turkish arms to the very southern limit of the 
old Ottoman province of Thessaly. 


Tuis success having been achieved, the Porte felt it- 
self able to comply with the personal request of the 
(zak that hostilities should definitely cease. Accord- 
ingly, on Wednesday morning both EpHEM Pasua and 
OsMAN, who was in command in Epirus, received orders 
from Constantinople to conclude an armistice. It is un- 
derstood that the truce is nominally for seventeen days 
only; but of course a permanent peace will follow. The 
negotiations are now being actively arranged by the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. The precise terms of 
the Turkish demands are not officially stated; but they 
are understood to be those which were published in 
Vienna last week, and to include a claim for a heavy 
war indemnity, for the annexation of a large part of 
Thessaly, for the Greek Fleet, and for the abolition of 
the special capitulations protecting Hellenic subjects in 
Turkey. According to one report, the indemnity is put 
at £9,000,000 sterling, a figure much in excess of what 
Greece could possibly pay in the present condition of 
its politics and finance. 


THE official announcement of the armistice published 
by the Turkish Government on Wednesday is expressed 
in rather curious terms. The Porte pointedly lays the 
responsibility both for the beginning and ending of the 
war on the European Powers. “The attitude of 


Powers, the Government was forced into war.” The 
Greeks having been defeated by the Imperial troops, 
continues the Note, the Hellenes applied to the Powers, 
who offered their pacific mediation. Then we are told 
that the Emperor or Russia sent a telegram confirming 
the wish for the conclusion of peace expressed by the 
other great Powers; and thereupon orders were given 
to the SULTAN’s commanders to suspend operations. It 
looks as if the SULTAN were anxious to emphasise his 
present dependence upon the Russian nation. 


Tue final battle of the war was in some respects the 
most creditable to the Greeks. The Turkish attack on 
Domoko was made in great force, and according to 
some authorities nearly 70,000 men were on the field. 
The Greeks, who were very strongly posted, resisted the 
Turkish onslaught with great steadiness, and the actual 
result of the engagement, which lasted all day, may be 
called indecisive. But, as usual, the Greeks retreated 
at nightfall. They had no alternative; for EDHEM 
PasHa’s turning movement was by this time well 
developed, and another day’s manceuvring would 
probably have brought him into the rear of the Greek 
army, and enabled him to ask Constantinople to delay 
the armistice till he had finished the war witha Greek 
Sedan. Fortunately, the Greeks, by retiring in time 
upon the historic ground of Ther mopylie, just escaped 
that final humiliation. 


THE proceedings at the South Africa Committee 
have been a trifle less dull this week, but in reality 
nothing of any real practical importance has been 
elucidated. The muech-talked-of cablegrams between 
Dr. RurHerroorD Harris and Mr. Ruopes have at 
length been produced and deciphered. It has pleased 
some organs of the press to make a prodigious fuss 
about these documents ; but it is difficult to say what 


they prove, or whether they prove anything that is of 


novelty or value. The despate thes, which are very 
brief and necessarily elliptical in their phraseology, 
relate to three sets of subjects. The majority of them 


are concerned with the terms of the cession of 


Bechuanaland to the Chartered Company. Mr. Ruopes 
objected strongly to the large reservations left to 
KHaMA and the other “nigger” chiefs, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion with his customary directness. 
Whether he or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was right in the 
controversy, is not now a question which there is any 
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oceasion to discuss, and in any case has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject which the Select Committee 
was appointed to Investigate; nor is it quite clear what 
public interest there is in the various allusions in the 
cablegrams to the close relations between Mr. RHODES, 
Dr. Harris, and a lady referred to as “ FLora,” who 
was contributor to a leading London newspaper. It 
is not exactly a criminal, or even a moral, offence, 
for a public man to endeavour to get influential 
journalists to support his views. 


THE kernel of the correspondence is supposed to be 
contained in one or two sentences in which Dr. Harris 
intimates, or seems to intimate, that he has communi- 
cated the object for which the troops were being massed 
on the borders, to leading officials of the Colonial Office. 
Qn November 4 he telegraphed, “I have spoken 
again to E. FarRFiELD.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN produced a 
letter from the late Mr. FAIRFIELD in which mention is 
made of a conversation with Dr. Harris, and there is 
no allusion to the troops at Mafeking or to JAMESON’s 
plan. Nevertheless, Dr. Harris, in his subsequent 
cross-examination on Tuesday, explicitly declared that 
he had given Mr. FarrrigLp to understand that Mr. 
RHODES was preparing to place a force on the borders 
to be used in the event of a Johannesburg rising and 
revolution. When Dr. Harris “spoke open” to the 
Colonial Office official, that was what he spoke about. 


THE repeal of the Aliens Immigration Bill by the 
Transvaal Volksraad, taken in conjunction with Mr. 
BaLrour’s statement, has rendered the City much 
happier over South African affairs than it has been for 
some time. The result was seen in a miniature 
* boom ” in mining shares on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Undoubtedly the rejection of the obnoxious Immigra- 
tion Bill looks rather like a sign of grace and repentance. 
But it is a little disturbing to find that no sooner is 
this exclusion Bill dropped at Pretoria than it is 
promptly taken up at Bloemfontein. On Wednesday 
the Government of the Orange Free State suddenly 
introduced into the Volksraad a bill identical with that 
which has been repealed in the Transvaal. The House 
was quite unprepared for business of importance, and 
only twenty-two members were present; but the Bill 
was carried through its first reading only by the casting 
vote of the President. The whole affair is suspicious 
and unpleasant. Is this a consequence of President 
KRUGER’S recent confabulations with President STEYN ? 
And are we to take it the Transvaal Government, 
afraid to violate openly the London Convention itself, 
has induced its neighbour to manage the matter for 
it? Of course, if the Orange Free State can keep out 
aliens, an immigrants’ exclusion bill becomes almost 
unnecessary in the Transvaal; for the great majority 
of foreigners enter that country through the Free 
State. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that Lord Brassey has 
not set on foot a movement for the emigration of able- 
bodied working men from Australia to these islands. In 
a lecture delivered at Melbourne he has pointed out 
that, all things fairly considered, the artisan is rather 
better off in England than in any other country in the 
world. True. his wages are lower than those which can 
be earned in some trades in the United States and cer- 
tain of the Colonies. But— 

The real worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring. 
The true test of working-class prosperity is the rela- 
tion of wages to prices. Estimated in terms of food 
and other commodities. English wages are the highest 
in the world. Lord Brassky, we are told, “ exposed 
the futility of the ‘made in Germany’ scare, and 
denied that the industrial supremacy of Great Britain 
was threatened.” We do not know how the Melbourne 
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artisans received the lecture. But in a city that favours 
a high Protective tariff, Lord Brassey's facts and figures 
may have given them useful matter for thought. 


Some horrible statements as to the treatment of 


natives in the Congo Free State have lately been made 
by missionaries who have returned from that region. 
and have been repeated with a good deal of 
emphasis by Sir C#aRLES DiLKeE and Mr. Mortey. Ii 
the allegations are correct (they are printed in detail i in 
a book by ¢ Captain Hinpe, lately in the employment ot 
the Congo Government), they show that the Belgian 
administrators have nothing to learn from the Turks or 
the Ameer in the way of ruthless, brutal barbarism. But 
are they true? They are challenged by an Englishman 
of credit and standing, Sir Hu GH Grizean-RED, who 
testifies, from his personal knowledge, to the civ ilising 
and humane character of the Congo ‘Administration. He 
avers that the stories are put about by disappointed 
agents of the state, intent on “ getting possession of an 
invaluable property for speculative purposes.” Un- 
happily, with the remembrance of Captain LoTHaAIRE in 
our minds, and some knowledge of what French and 
Belgian officers are apt to do when they find themselves 
Ww ith a free hand among savages, we hesitate to dismiss 
all the charges as groundless, ‘though we may hope they 
are grossly exaggerated. But the KING or THE BELGIANS, 
if he desires to set his officials right with the world, 
should accept Sir HuGH GitzeaN-REID’s suggestion, and 
invite an impartial commission (not composed of 
Belgians) to investigate and report on the whole 
subject. 


THE House of Commons, by the satisfactory majority 
of 124, has this week declined the opportunity to 
imitate in Wales the desolating muddle of the Irish 
Land Laws. The Welsh Land Tenure Bill, introduced 
by Mr. VauGHan Davies, proposes to establish a Land 
Court in order to give tenants fixity of tenure and com- 
pensation for their improvements, on the Trish model. 
The reasons assigned for this revolution were, first, that 
the Welsh Land Commission of 1893 suggested it: 
secondly, that the Welsh tenants were grievously afflicted 
with earth-hunger; and thirdly, that they are over- 
rented by their landlords. As to the first, the 
answer is that the Commission of 1893 was a packed 
body of partisans, and its recommendations are entitled 
to no particular respect. As to the second, earth-hunger, 
like silver-spoon-hunger, and clothes-hunger, and coin- 
of-the-realm-hunger, is no doubt a distressing complaint 
for the sufferer; but it is not the business of Legis- 
latures to cure it by giving the sufferers what they 
want. And as for the rack-renting argument, in the 
present condition of British agric ulture it is not as a rule 
the landlord who is able to command the market. 
Finally, Wales is still fairly prosperous, and there is no 
ground for turning its economical and social relations 
upside down. For all these and other good reasons, the 
House of Commons wisely declined to have anything to 
do with the Bill. 


THE Government’s Compensation for Accidents Bil! 
seems likely to have a fairly smooth career. The second 
reading was carried without a division, and after a fairly 
amicable discussion. The most serious objection to it 
comes from certain of the employers of labour, and more 
particularly the coal owners, who believe that it will 
increase the cost of raising coal by some twopence a ton. 
which will come out of their pockets. The Conserva- 
tive opposition to the Bill was formulated by Mr. 
GEOFFREY DraGEF, who disapproved it nominally on the 
ground that it does not tend to prevent accidents. 
which is undoubtedly true. But the answer, given 
by the Home Secretary, is that no Employers 
Liability Bill can give the workman any additional 
inducement not to risk his own and his comrades’ safety 
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by carelessness or ignorance. And, at any rate, the Bill 
does undoubtedly give employers a yery strong motive 
for having as few “ accidents” as possible, since every 
one will mean a heavy payment out of their own 
pockets. 


As for the Radicals, they are unhappy over the Bill. 
They would like to oppose it ; but the * Labour leaders ” 
and the trade-unions have given them fairly to under- 
stand that they intend it to be passed, and official Liberal- 
ism has to “damn with faint praise.” Much is made of 
the fact that the Bill only applies to certain trades. But 
these trades, as the HOME SECRETARY says, employ some- 
thing like six million persons, or nearly half the labour- 
ing population of the country, which seems quite 
enough for the beginning of what is admitted to be an 
experimental measure. If it is successful it can be 
extended to various other occupations in due course. 
Something is made of the fact that the doctrine of 
“eommon employment ” will not be formally abolished. 
There is really no reason why it should not be; for this 
whimsical creation of the judges, whatever may be its 
value under the older practice, is practically ignored by 
the new legislation. There is no meaning in common 
employment when the owner is bound to provide com- 
pensation for.an injured workman, whether the injury 
has been caused by a fellow-servant or not. 


Tis week was to have seen the beginning of the 
pitched battle in the House of Commons which the 
Opposition have long been threatening over South 
Africa. Sir Wittiam Harcourt and Mr. LaBoucHERE 
were to cannonade Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with all the 
thunders of their heaviest batteries. For a moment, 
however, the exciting spectacle is denied us. Mr. 
BaLrour on Tuesday announced that the debate would 
not be held on Friday, since it would interfere with 
negotiations at present in progress, and Sir WILLIAM 
HakcouRT acquiesced in the postponement. For the 
time, therefore, we must remain in ignorance of what 
exactly it is in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S diplomacy that hurts 
their fine feelings. 


THE Works Department of the London County 
Council has again presented a very unsatisfactory 
report. The returns giving the cost of works com- 
pleted between March and September, 1896, show 
some serious losses. Fifteen works have been com- 
pleted, in six of which there was a saving over the 
estimates, amounting to £734. In the remaining nine 
there was a loss of over £8,000. The estimates in 
these cases were absurdly falsified in the result. Thus, 
when some temporary buildings were required for 
Colney Hatch Asylum, an outside tender gave an esti- 
mate of £18,812. The Works Department originally 
estimated the job at £17,500, and actually completed 
it for £22,942. Similarly the Shelton Street Dwellings 
showed a loss of £2,600 on work costing £17,000 ; and 
the Crossness outfall “Gridiron” gave an excess over 
estimate of £1,078 on work estimated at £3,219. These 
faets more than justify the resolution, of which Lord 
ONSLOW has given notice, to the effect that no further 
works of any kind shall be entrusted to this thoroughly 
diseredited Department. 


THis week the Vestry Elections were held in the 
various London parishes. We doubt whether the ma- 
jority of Londoners were able to divert their thoughts 
from the Jubilee, the fine weather, the price of stocks, 
the latest cricket scores, and their own private affairs, 
sufficiently to take a lively interest in these local con- 
tests. Still, the polls were fairly heavy, and in one or 
two of the Eastern and Northern districts there was 
some excitement. The balance of parties—so far as 
these elections can be said’to run on party lines—has 
been slightly changed in favour of the Progressives. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY has greatly angered some of 
his Jingoes. The condition of affairs in Cuba is so bad 
that it hardly seems possible for American intervention 
to be postponed much longer; and it was confidently 
expected that the President would send a message to 
Congress urging the recognition of the insurgents as 
belligerents. But he has for the present confined him- 
self to the suggestion that a grant of money shall be 
voted for the relief of distressed American citizens in 
the island. Senator More@an has brought into the 
Senate a resolution in favour of the recognition of the 
rebels, and if this passes the Senate, as is expected, 
President MCKINLEY’s firmness will be put to the test. 
Kither he will have to give way to the Jingoes, or he will 
have to risk a conflict, at this early stage of his Presi- 
dency, with one branch of the Legislature. Meanwhile 
Spain continues to raise fresh troops for service in 
Cuba, and to make as little progress as ever with 
the real subjugation of the island. 


AN extraordinarily reactionary measure has been 
introduced into the Prussian Parliament by Prince 
HOHENLOHE, as Minister President. Nominally in- 
tended to amend the law of public meetings, it was 
practically a Gagging Act, such as could hardly be 
enforced in any civilised country outside Prussia and 
the Transvaal. If the Bill had become law, as it stood 
originally, it would have been almost impossible to hold 
a political meeting in the dominions of the House of 
Hohenzollern. (Germans endurea good deal in the way 
of police and administrative pedagogy; but it was 
almost ridiculous to suppose that an educated people, 
living under a parliamentary system, would allow them- 
selves to be dragooned to this extent. 


THE Prussian Bill was met by an immediate protest 
from the Imperial Reichstag. The Liberals brought 
forward a Motion asserting the liberty of association 
and public meeting for lawful purposes, and declaring 
that “all laws forbidding such association in certain 
States shall be repealed.” The Resolution was strongly 
opposed by the Government, but was nevertheless 
carried by 207 to 53 votes, Count ALEXANDER VON 
HOHENLOHE, son of the Chancellor, voting against the 
Government. The warning is too significant for the 
Imperial authorities to disregard. The Prussian Bill, as 
amended, was referred to a Committee of twenty-one 
members, and the Committee has passed the measure. 


THE Indian Famine Funds have succeeded almost 
beyond expectation. That instituted by the late Lorp 
MayoOk is now the largest ever collected at the Mansion 
House; but all over the empire charitable subscriptions 
have been started for the benefit of distressed India. 
One of the most interesting is that which was promoted 
at Singapore by the proprietor ofthe Straits Times. In 
a very short time over 38,000 dollars were collected and 
transmitted to Calcutta. What makes this fund pecu- 
liarly notable is that a large portion of it was provided 
by Chinese subjects of the Queen-Empress—probably, as 
the editor of the Straits Times observes, the first example 
in all history of the money of a Mongolian people being 
voluntarily sent to aid those of another race and country. 


THE obituary list of the week is rather a heavy one. 
It includes Lord Justice Barry, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Irish Bench ; and Dr. Rogpert 
Wiison, the Warden of Keble College, Oxford, one of 
the leaders of the High Church Party at Oxford. In 
the House of Commons a vacancy has deen caused by the 
sudden death of Mr. WILLIAM Wickuam, M.P. for the 
Petersfield Division of Hampshire. Another loss of the 
week is that of Mr. T. H. E. Srrercu, who rowed in the 
Oxford boat in 1894, 1895, and 1896, and was probably 
the most finished heavy-weight oarsman of the last 
decade at either University. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

4 LTHOUGH Levantine Christianity bears no like- 
# ness to the Sermon on the Mount, it is good 
enough to save Greece from the fate which she deserves. 
The Christian politicians at Athens, who provoked war 
against the Crescent with a light heart, calculated 
on the Cross as a valid insurance against the conse- 
quences of defeat. Rhetoricians like M. DELYANNIS 
and the KING OF GREECE justly estimated the value 
to their side of a situation that would unite the 
three branches of the Christian Church against the 
Ottoman invader. Worshippers in Westminster 
Abbey, St. Peter’s, and the Kremlin, who differ about 
everything else, agree that Greece shall not be 
wiped out of the map of Europe. If Christendom 
is sincere about anything, it is in earnest on one 
point: Turkey shall not revert to the status quo 
ante Navarino, and no admittedly Christian popula- 
tion shall be handed back to the tender mercies of 
the men responsible for Diabekr. If ever a nation 
deserved severe punishment, it is the Hellenes. Only 
a few weeks have passed since Colonel Vassos 
boasted that he had both conquered and organised 
Crete for King GrorGE. Thessaly is occupied in 
foree by 150,000 of the finest troops in Europe. 
Prevesa is still a virgin fortress. Epirus is evacuated. 
Greek naval strategy has ludicrously miscarried. 
The Crescent floats over Domoko. Turkish demands for 
an indemnity of £10,000,000, the cession of a province, 
and the abolition of the capitulations with Greece, are 
rejected by Europe, not because the terms asked are 
outrageous, but because the Greeks profess and call 
themselves Christians. When compared with the 
penalties exacted by one Christian power from another 
in 1871, the Turkish demands are not immoderate ; 
but the creed of the vanquished requires the great 
Powers to intervene between AspUL Hamip and _ his 
prostrate enemy. Fortunately for Greece, the SULTAN is 
a potentate with a past. His record justifies Europe in 
depriving him of the fruits of victory, and in securing 
terms for Greece to which she has no inherent claim. 
The vices of her opponent and the creed which she pro- 
fesses are the factors that save Greece from obliteration. 

With gunpowder lying about in heaps, Greece has 
done her utmost to bring about a general conflagration. 
She has shown herself reckless of the common good, a 
bad neighbour, and unable to resist the impulse of 
the hour. Ambitious beyond her capacity, Greece, 
in the interests of Europe, it is clear, must be 
deprived of the power to do further mischief. A 
moderate indemnity and a rectification of frontier 
are all that Turkey can expect. The SULTAN’s exploits 
in Armenia and the Constantinople massacre form 
insurmountable barriers to his enjoyment of the usual 
results of victory in the field. For months past feather- 
brained scribes have girded at the Federation of Europe 
for not performing the impossible and preventing the 
inevitable. The time has approached when the benefits 
of the Concert will be visible to all but those who 
will not see. Crete will be withdrawn from Turkish 
misrule and from Greek covetousness. The Balkan 
States will take note of the results to Greece of flouting 
the advice and resisting the policy of the Six Powers. 
Turkey has already recognised the solidarity of the 
Powers by consenting to an armistice. There is still, 
however, an obvious duty devolving on Europe, which 
cannot be neglected without danger. What does Greece 
want with an army and a navy ? Her normal annual ex- 
penditure on these luxuries exceeds 21,000,000 drachme, 
or £840,006. By abandoning political ambitions and 
devoting herself exclusively to the regulation of her 
finances, Grreece may regain the position which she 
has riotously lost. Economies effected by the 
sacrifice of military ambitions will pay interest on her 


debt, including the Turkish indemnity; and the 
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integrity of the Kingdom of Greece could be guaran 
teed by the signatories to the Protocol of London ot 
1830, by which instrument Greece came under the 
protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

In the present state of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, as in all matters of foreign policy, an 
enlightened self-interest is the only safe line for this 
country. The conduct of Germany in reference 
to the recent war has not escaped the attention 
of Englishmen. Had she dared to violate the 
agreement that subsists between the Great Powers, 
no scruples would have prevented her from doing 
so. Prudence forbade her to ignore the friendly 
understanding between the Courts of St. Peters- 
burg and St. James's, and accordingly, at the eleventh 
hour, Germany thought better of the mischievous 
designs she had contemplated. Lord SaLissury con- 
veyed to the Emperor WILLIAM a useful reminder that 
German influence at Constantinople is not paramount, 
when he ascribed to the Tsar the chief share in procur- 
ing the armistice. The outlook on the whole is cheering. 
Sentimentality has been once more discredited. Every 
prediction of the sentimentalists has been falsified. 
The foresight and the firmness of Lord SaLispurY have 
been more than justified by events. There is no 
apparent reason why Armageddon should not be post- 
poned for another generation. 


VIRTUE AND OUR TROOPS IN INDIA. 


YHE late debates in the Lords, on the health of the 
Army in India, are to be welcomed as an indica- 
tion that public opinion at last is beginning to recover 
from a malady almost as fatal as that whose ghastly 
ravages have been creating such a profound sensation. 
If we judge the question impartially on its own merits, 
it is impossible to doubt that, in some form or another, 
it is imperative on us to revive the legislation for check- 
ing contagious disease, which was, at the instigation of 
a body of impure fanatics, repealed, to the disgrace of 
the nation, some years ago. The original Acts 
may have had objectionable features. If that were 
so, the Acts ought to have been amended; and 
any amendments that were reasonable would have 
rendered them more efficient. But it is wholly un- 
necessary at present to enter into a discussion of 
details, for the agitation which led to the Acts in ques- 
tion being repealed was not in reality directed against 
details at all. It was directed against the end which 
the Acts had in view, not against the means by which 
that end was to ay achiev ed; and the only opposition 
which sane men need now fear, will be opposition of 
the old kind, and will emanate from the old quarters. 
We may, therefore, for the moment, confine ourselves. 
when dealing with the matter, to considering what the 
precise nature of this opposition is. 

It is based ostensibly, and to a certain extent 
actually, on the theory that the diseases resulting from 
a vicious life are chastisements appointed by Gop as 
a special punishment for offenders; and that to do 
anything to check them, or even to mitigate their 
virulence, would be to circumvent the Omniscient, and 
steal his weapons from the Omnipotent. The same 
argument is put also in two other forms. It is said 
that to check these diseases is to render vice more 
pleasant, and that those who assist in doing so are con- 
stituting themselves the allies of the Tempter. It is 
said that to check them by legislation is to render vice 
legal, and to make the State the official licenser of im- 
morality, which it ought to use every effort not to 
license, but to abolish. In a word, to fight against a 
certain loathsome disease is in a special sense declared 
to be a fighting against Gop. On this monstrous pro- 
position we will say a few words presently; ut it is 
first necessary to observe that the religious argument 1s 
not the sole weapon on which those who use it have 
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been hitherto accustomed to rely. With a want of 
faith, which is surely somewhat surprising in them, 
they have sought to reinforce their position by recourse 
to the carnal, though not inefficacious weapon, of 
popular ignorance and vehement class prejudice. They 
have represented the existence of the great body 
of “ unfortunates” as something resulting from the 
depravity of the aristocratic classes, who with insolent 
self-indulgence debauch the daughters of the proletariat ; 
and the most effective appeal made to popular 
audiences by the school of Mr. Sreap and Mrs. JosE- 
PHINE BUTLER, was to ask them if they would allow 
their sisters to be insulted by the inspection of the 
police, “in order that the gentlemen who had betrayed 
them might enjoy their shame in security.” It is 
highly fortunate that this distasteful question has 
been re-opened, under circumstances which render the 
use of this line of argument impossible. There is no 
question in India of the victims of a profligate aristo- 
cracy. All those concerned belong equally to the people, 
and if any of them are victims, it is the men rather than 
the women. In India this is obviously true; and 
what is obviously true in India is virtually true all the 
world over. The upper classes have no monopoly of 
vice, and comprising as they do so small a proportion 
of mankind, no class in the world is responsible for so 
little of it asthey. We may accordingly hope that, in the 
present controversy at all events, the radical argument 
will be abandoned, and the religious alone insisted on ; 
and that appeals to moral prejudice will not be obscured 
and complicated by appeals to class animosity. 

The religious argument, therefore, is all that we will 
here consider. We believe it to be false itself; 
believe it to have been made even falser than it actually 
is hy the folly of its most popular exponents; but we 
hold it nevertheless to be worthy of careful con- 
sideration. We hold it to be so, because in spite of 
all the fallacies involved in it, it represents on the part 
of a considerable number of people certain perfectly 
genuine, though indefensible, scruples of conscience ; 
and we shall in a few words endeavour to meet these. 
The class of persons we allude to approach the present 
subject full of the idea that incontinence is an offence 
against Gop; and that by protecting the incontinent 
from any of the consequences of their sins, we are not 
only helping them to escape the punishment which 
(;op intended for them, but are also abetting vice, and 
doing our best to perpetuate it. They contend, accord- 
ingly, that the only preventive measures permissible 
to a Christian society, are moral crusades which will 
attack the vice itself, not legislative crusades which will 
rob vice of its penalties. Let us take the latter part of 
this argument first. It assumes that the moral remedy 
and the legal remedy are incompatible. No assump- 
tion can be more false or more meaningless than this. 
On the contrary, the legal crusade against disease 
would assist, rather than impede, the religious crusade 
against vice; for if continence is to be regarded as a 
religious virtue at all, it is a virtue only when practised 
from a religious hatred of sin; it is not a virtue when 
practised from a prudent fear of infection. It must be 
added, moreover, that though the fear of disease may 
operate as a restraint in many individual cases, it has 
had, as history shows us, no general effect upon the 
world ; and seeing that the presence of this fear has not 
made mankind better, there is no reason to anticipate 
that its removal would make them worse. Let the 
moral crusaders by all means do their utmost. The social 
evil, it is true, is one of the oldest social facts in the 
world; the impulse in which it originates is the most 
universal in human nature; but it has been deplored as 
an evil even by those who are most convinced of its 
necessity; and if any new school of reformers can 
redeem mankind from their passions, the sinners will 
probably thank them almost as sincerely as the, sajnts. 
But such reformers must remember, if they object to 
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preventive legislation, that the only moral method of 
abolishing it is to reduce it to a dead letter by render- 
ing its operation unnecessary. Let us next consider 
the theory which represents contagious disease as a 
special punishment devised for sin by Gop, and which, 
therefore, it is impious to tamper with. If this theory 
were sound, there would be hardly any disease at all to 
cure which, or to remedy which, would not be equally 
impious. Ifincontinence is a sin, so also is drunkenness ; 
but does any madman exist who would oppose the State 
inspection of distilleries, if precautions in the manu- 
facture of spirits would make delirium tremens impos- 
sible? It is obvious, further, that if the prevention of 
disease is impious, so also must be its cure. Would 
Mr. Stead himself abolish the Lock Hospital? The 
case for preventive legislation would be overwhelming 
from every point of view, even were the penalties of the 
disease contined to those who contracted it; but its 
strength is increased, not tenfold, but incalculably, 
when we consider that the principal sufferers are not 
the guilty, but the innocent. Let us for a moment in- 
dulge in the fantastic supposition that any man who 
murdered another would catch the plague from the 
corpse unless he previously protected himself by using 
a certain drug. Would anyone maintain that the 
use of this drug should be made illegal, in order that 
murderers should not escape the consequences of their 
crime; that until they were apprehended they should 
be free to spread the pestilence broadcast ; and that in 
addition to cutting the throats of a few victims, they 
should be allowed to be the means of devastating the 
entire population of a capital? No religion would 
justify a position so absurd as this; but it is not a whit 
more absurd, nor a whit less justified by religion, than 
the position which was taken up by the friends of 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


GERMANY VERSUS PRUSSIA. 


rPYHE German Kaiser has gone a step too far. The 

latest attempt of this impetuous middle-aged ruler 
to transform Germany into a despotism d la Russe, has 
set going a new movement in German politics of which 
we have not heard the last. As we have explained else- 
where, the new Law of Associations which Prince 
HoHENLOHE, at his master’s command, introduced into the 
Prussian Parliament, is not likely to have any serious 
consequences. It was referred to a committee, from 
which it has emerged considerably modified, but still a 
drastic measure. Even Kaiser WILHELM’s government 
is amenable to public opinion. The Bill was received with 
such a chorus of indignant remonstrance that to per- 
severe with it would be impossible. The Emperor has 
discovered that Prussia, to say nothing of the rest of 
Germany, is not yet educated to the point of surrender- 
ing the right of assembling in public into the hands of 
the non-commissioned officers of police. 

But the abortive attempt at Muscovite, or, rather, 
Krugerite, legislation has left abiding results. It 
has at last fanned into flame that revolt of non-Prussian 
Germans against the House of Hohenzollern which 
many of us have foreseen for years immediate. The 
effect of the Prussian measure was a motion for 
introducing an Emergency Bill into the German 
Reichstag, by which it was declared unlawful for the 
legislature of any German state to prohibit free associa- 
tion for political or other purposes. The motion was 
welcomed with enthusiasm from all quarters of the 
House, and after a brief but stirring debate was carried 
by an overwhelming majority, the only dissidents beiug 
53 members of the extreme Conservative party. The 
feature of the debate was the speech of Herr RicHTEeR 
which was received with immense enthusiasm. 
“His sentences,” says the Times correspondent, 
“Were punctuated with loud and continuous cheerin 
from the whole House, except the benches of the Con- 
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servative minority ef fifty-three, and when he sat down 
a crowd of Deputies from all parties save the Right sur- 
rounded him, shaking hands with him and congratu- 
lating him.” And what was it that produced this 
general congratulation from the members of the 
Chamber that represents the German peoples ? Briefly, 
the speech of Herr Ric7ER was little more than a 
plain and distinct warning to that Brandenburg prince 
whom the accidents of history have made the head of 
United Germany. “ We are living to-day in a Federated 
State, and not merely in the realm of Prussia. Let us 
bear in mind that the German Empire, as such, has no 
native dignity, and that the Imperial dignity itself is in 
Germany no older than the Reichstag.” Here, the 
reporter tells us, there was an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion, and much clapping of hands, in which strangers 
in the galleries jomed. But that was not all. Herr 
RIcHTER pressed his point a little farther home. Why. 
he asked, is the monarchy unpopular? * [tis a result 
of occurrences which cannot be mentioned in parliamen- 
tary debate, occurrences which provoke criticism not 
only among plain citizens, but far into the ranks of the 
bureaucracy and of the officers of the Army. Germany 
is a land of constitutional monarchy. But as for the 
programme hoc volo sie jubeo, and regis voluntas 
suprema lex, it may still be possible for a time to 
govern in accordance with it in Russia. The German 
nation cannot be permanently governed on such prin- 
ciples.” 

The words of the German Liberal orator speak for 
themselves up to a certain point. It is clear that * the 
occurrences which cannot be mentioned in parlia- 
mentary debate” are trying many Germans beyond 
endurance. The “occurrences” in question—there is 
no reason why they should not be mentioned in a news- 
paper—are simply the actions and expressions by which 
the Kaiser has signified that he proposes to govern 
Germany as a despotic monarchy. But the true 
significance of the whole debate may be missed by 
some English readers. We have here not merely a 
revolt against the head of the House of Hohenzollern, 
but against the House itself. Of the many injuries 
which the brilliant but dangerous individuality of 
WiiuiaM II. has inflicted on his countrymen this is 
perhaps the greatest. He has fanned into life the 
smouldering dislike of Southern and Central Germany 
against Prussia. The feeling was always present. 
Prussia was never popular with the sister States. Even 
when the Vienna Camarilla was riding roughshod over 
the liberties of Germany, and Prussia stood forward as 
the champion of the smaller duchies and principalities, 
the Brandenburger was more hated than the Hapsburg. 
The Frankfurters had no cause to love the Austrians: 
yet there are many now living who can recollect how 
the white-coats used to be cheered in the streets of the 
old Free City, while the Prussians were treated with cold 
disdain. It was so in Bavaria, in Wurtemburg, in 
Baden, even in Saxony and in Hanover, down to 
1870. The Prussian, with his overbearing ways and 
his barrack-room manners, was barely tolerated. The 
magnificent success of the Franco-German War changed 
the current of feeling for a time. The Germans were 
proud of themselves, and grateful to the dynasty which 
had led them to victory. But, even in the full tide of 
the revival, there were heard protests against the 
hegemony of Prussia; and the new German Constitu- 
tion was accepted largely because, in the person of 
the Chancellor, it seemed to provide a representative of 
the German States almost equal in power and dignity 
to the Prussian King himself. This was a position 
which was openly asserted and maintained by Prince 
BisMARCK ; and as long as that colossal figure, clothed 
in its panoply of still unbroken success, stood beside 
the throne, the non-Prussian Germans could feel that 
thev were in no real danger of sinking under the heel 
of the Prussian boot. 


But the Kaiser has transformed the Chancellorshi 
The overthrow of Bismarck broke the spell; the 
elevation and dismissal of his successor stripped the 
office of its great and partly sentimental prerogatives. 
The Reichskanzler is seen to be a mere nominee of the 
Sovereign, here to-day and gone to-morrow, like any 
other minister: with’ this difference, that there is no 
representative body to whom he is really responsible. 
The Germans begin to realise that the Imperial Con- 
stitution only leaves the supreme administration in the 
unfettered hands of the Prussian King, and the 
Prussian King is—WiLuiam II. With a Reichstag, 
elected under universal suffrage and representative of a 
population of fifty millions of civilised people, they are 
powerless to influence the Administration. The In- 
perial ministers are not their ministers, but the servants 
of the sovereign of one only—though it is the largest 
—of the Federated States. No wonder that amid the 
circumstances the latent sentiment begins to revive. 
Swabians and Saxons are asking themselves why they 
should be taxed for a Colonial policy which cannot 
possibly benefit countries that do not come within a 
hundred miles of the sea. Bavarians and Hessians mutter 
that they are not bound to put up with the extrava- 
ganeces and eccentricities of a monarch who _ has 
assuredly no Divine right to rule them, whatever 
may be his relations towards his hereditary sub- 
jects. That old German separation which kept Germany 
weak in the face of so many enemies was not dead, 
but sleeping, in the latter years of WiLLiaAM I. and 
BisMARCK. The present Emperor, by his injudicious 
performances on the autocratic string, and his per- 
sistent exaggeration of the claims of the Brandenburg 
Monarchy, has wakened it to life again ; and the end of 
it is not yet, nor for many a day to come. 


POST-PRANDIAL STATECRAFT. 


'N the opening of his speech at the Junior Constitu- 
tional Club on Tuesday night Lord Sa.issury 
showed a curious hesitancy. W hilst the new political 
clubs, with their huge buildings and their heterogeneous 
membership, are a phenomenon as modern as the vogue 
of the bicycle, Lord SALISBURY was a responsible states- 
man more than a generation ago. Naturally, therefore, 
he is conscious of a strange dissonance between the 
usages of the times when his mind was formed and 
those of the present day. At the period of his early 
responsibility policies were settled by the leaders of 
parties, and the whole duty of the followers was to vote 
as they were told. On the full enfranchisement of 
the people, the followers, in- a vague way, began to 
generate the party forces, and, in a certain sense, 
the leaders became the led. Still later these new clubs, 
the political counterparts of the new monster hotels, 
arose ; and these, to the Prime MINISTER’S astonished 
vision, are as middlemen between the leaders and the 
parties. Not quite knowing what to think of them, 
he hinted that they had better leave international 
affairs to Ministers, and invited them to perceive it their 
“first duty” “to organise opinion and to organise 
political machinery for the purpose of giving a healthy 
tendency to . local government.” Lord SALISBURY, 
it seems to us, need not have been so very apprehen- 
sive. The huge clubs are not at all such an inter- 
ference in politic s as one would think if one judged only 
from the enormous rolls of the members and the palatial 
dimensions of the premises in. which they are lodged. 
They are primarily associations of men to whom well- 
equipped club-houses are a convenience. In the great 
majority of cases the men are members, not primarily 
because they are party men, but merely because they 
are anxious to dine and to lunch in luxury. Each 
of the clubs, it is true, has a political committee ; 
but the function of the committee does not overlap any 
function of the Cabinet. Now and then, at the invi- 
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tation of the committee, a Cabinet Minister makes a 
public speech in the Club’s palatial coffee-room. Instead 
of having to go for guidance to Parliament during a 
debate, the middlemen of the party find their leader 
addressing the world in their own house amid the 
comfortable circumstances of coffee and cigars. 

Middlemen of that kind are comparatively harmless ; 
but we cannot altogether protest against Lord 5a.is- 
BURY’s Curiosity in relation to them. A sense of their in- 
definite potentialities may not weaken him personally 
in any course upon which he and his colleagues are 
resolved ; but there are light heads among the states- 
men of both sides, impressionable men who cannot be 
in the presence of five thousand followers without having 
their individualities weakened to the point of evapora- 
tion and allowing their authority to dissolve in subser- 
vient platitudes. There has been an example this week. 
The Leader of the Opposition also has been speaking 
within one of the political caravansaries. He addressed 
the National Liberals on Wednesday night. Making a 
generous allowance for his difficulty of saying anything 
of any value to anvbody, we should not have expected Sir 
WILLIAM Harcourt to say something of worse than no 
value to everybody whom his eloquence could influence. 
He, too, like Lord SaLisBury, was trained in polities at 
a time when the leaders of parties had clear minds and 
cool nerves, and talked nonsense only when a genuine 
lack of knowledge, combined with a real need to speak, 
obliged them to. The adversities of his career, how- 
ever, have not strengthened Sir WiLLiaM HARcouRT'S 
individuality. Instead of increasing self-reliance, which 
is the effect of adve xvsity on men natively strong enough 
to serve their country well, they have reduced his mind 
to the ineffectual optimism of Mr. Micawzer. “ If,” he 
said, * there is any characteristic in the hope of the 
Liberal Party, and of all the members of it, to whatever 
sex they belong, it is never to know when they are 
beaten.” Now, whilst the capacity of ignoring defeat 
is useful to all men on the field of battle or in the 
struggle for life, it behoves us to know when, in public 
life, we * lag superfluous,” and, when we know it, to rest 
content asmay be. If Sir WILLIAM Harcourt had told 
the National Liberals that practically the whole Liberal 
theory is already actualised in the freedom of our insti- 
tutions and our equality in political privilege, he would 
have spoken the literal truth. The literal truth, how- 
ever, 1s poor provender for the neurotic moiety of our 
democraey. It excites no enthusiasm there, and does not 
lessen the chasm between the leaders and the Treasury 
Bench. Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt, therefore, having first 
wilfully encouraged his followers to remain ignorant of 
an important fact, went on to a suggestion of the false. 
‘The principles upon which the Liberal party rests,” 
he said, ** are indestructible and eternal.” That is 
true in the sense upon which we have touched. All the 
principles of Liberalism which are true are embodied 
in our institutions, and in that sense may be called 
‘ indestructible and eternal ” by those whose lurid taste 
in words would not be satisfied with ‘ accomplished.” 
That, however, is not our main point. Although Sir 
WILLIAM Harcovrt’s phrases expressed the literal truth 
to those who know it, that which was really in his mind 
Was a grotesque untruth. The “ indestructible and eternal 
principles ” of which the Leader of the Opposition spoke 
are not the principles which were formulated by the 
founders of English Liberalism. They are not the 
principles at the inspiration of which trade was made 
{ree from artificial restrictions and the political privi- 
leges of householders were equalised. 

They are not principles which Sir WiLLiaM Harcourt 
could himself define without drawing upon himself and 
those who feel with him the derision of all honest men. 
Kar from being indestructible, they change from year 
to year. They included Home Rule three years ago, 
and that is an abandoned aspiration now. The “V 
included Disestablishment and confiscation of the 
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publican’s property in his business, and after the 
General Election these fled with Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt to the Celtic fringe in Wales. What 
the eternal principles are now, no man _ knows. 
There is no body of sectaries in all the land large and 
truculent enough to inspire the Liberal leaders with 
courage to invoke for any definite ** cause” the blessing 
of heaven and the spleen of the ignorant or of the dis- 
affected. A general disposition to believe that there 
are vote-catching qualities in Socialism is the only 
principle to which the LorHarios of Liberalism have 
been faithful of late years, and the indestructible eternity 
of that double-dealing doctrine, which is in flat contradic- 
tion to the original Liberal theory, began, not more than 
ten years ago, with the rise of Fabianism and Independent 
Labour. Eternity, in the case of a Liberal principle, begins 
when some new idea seems to have a chance of finding 
acceptance with the masses, and ends, promptly and with 
dispatch, when it becomes clear that the masses will have 
none of it. The coffee-and-cigar method of statecraft 
lends itself to the development of this farce. The after- 
dinner counsellors, who are where they are, in their 
caravansaries, not because they are politicians so much 
as because they are Sybarities, are too complacently 
indolent to order back to their own work the leaders 
who are so invertebrate as to think them of any im- 
portance. Hence the ephemeral eternity of Liberalism. 








POPULAR PROSPERITY UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

rENHE celebration of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign 
will be a celebration of many things in it far more 
remarkable than its length. The lives of nations, as of 
individuals, must be reckoned not by years alone; and 
though Radicals and Utopians are much given to cheering 
themselves with fantastic exaggerations of the rate at which 
democracy and human nature are advancing, yet in the 
light of the changes which have actually taken place since 
her coronation, Queen Victoria may well seem to us to 
be less a Queen than a Dynasty. Many of these changes 
are obvious enough, and have doubtless already been dwelt 
upon w ith an almost superfluous iteration. We may take 
it for granted that the public either have been or will be 
surfeited with statistics as to the development of the rail- 
way system, the growth of our mercantile marine, and 
the vast expansion of our commerce. But underlying 
such facts as these are others which are more elusive, but 
which are really those from which the importance of all the 
others is derived. These,we think, are in danger of being dwelt 
upon too little; they have certainly hitherto been too little 
apprehended ; and it will be well to put them before the 
reader in plain though general terms. We refer to the 
economic progress of the great bulk of the people, and the 
no less striking development of a wholly new middle-class. 
Ever since the introduction of steam-power, and the rise 
of the factory system, the wages of the working-classes in 
this country began to increase ; but the be neficial effects of 
this increase during the earlier decades of the century were 
to a great extent neutralised by the extraordinarily abrupt 
changes accompanying it in the conditions under which 
these classes lived. Though there was an increase of wages 
there was an increase of squalor also, and abuses such as 
those which aroused the indignation of Lord Shaftesbury 
developed themselyes in the industrial world. When the 
Queen came to the throne the position of the working- 
classes was as follows: Whilst continuing to share in the 
growing wealth of the community, they were growing more 
and more conscious of the hardships under which their 
wealth was earned; and thus, during the first twelve or 
thirteen years of the Queen’s reign, an impression was pro- 

duced which was the reverse of the economic truth 
namely, that the people were becoming poorer, whereas 
they were actually becoming richer. It is, indeed, only 
during the last ten years or so that this impression has 
been successfully combated; but those conditions which 
alone rendered it plausible had already begun to be 
ameliorated fifty years ago; and from the time of the 
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Chartists up to the present day the progress of the working- 
classes has in every way been continuous. To a general 
statement like this, there are of course particular excep- 
tions. Here and there some industry has declined ; wages in 
some have advanced more slowly than in others; and there 
still is, as there always has been, a certain residuum which 
seems susceptible of no improvement. But there is every 
reason to believe that the proportion of this last is dwind- 
ling ; whilst as to the rest of the people, what may be said 
of them as a whole is so generally true that it is applicable 
to nineteen out of every twenty of them. Let us now turn 
from the reality of this popular progress, and endeavour to 
give the reader some idea of the extent of it. We can do 
this best by selecting two striking dates—one the date of 
the first Great Exhibition, the other the year 1881, which 
is equally striking, for a reason that will be made apparent 
presently. For the year of the Great Exhibition the total 
income of the nation is reckoned by statisticians at 
£600,000,000, and in the year 1881, and thirty years later, 
at more than twice that figure. If we deduct from these 
totals the amounts assessed to income-tax we shall 
find that the wage-total—or the total of all incomes under 
£150—was £340,000,000 on the earlier date, and 
£660,000,000 on the latter. Now, during that period the 
wage-earning classes increased from about 26,000,000 to 
30,000,000. Thus,while they had themselvesincreased by little 
more than 16 per cent., their income had increased by very 
nearly 100 per cent. But there is a far more forcible way 
of putting the ease than this. Making all allowance for the 
above-mentioned increase in population, we find that the 
working-classes in the year 1881 were as a body in precisely 
the same position that they would have been in the year 
1851, if they could, at that earlier date, have appropriated 
the entire wealth of the country. In other words, the aver- 
age wage to-day is as nearly as possible what it would have 
been at the time of the Great Exhibition, if the whole of the 
national income had been then spent in wages, and the rich 
classes of the time had been absolutely deprived of every- 
thing. We have abundance of poverty and misery amongst 
us still; but though these may be a blot on the progress of 
the people generally, they do not obscure it, nor diminish 
its extraordinary significance. Of all the phenomena which 
have distinguished the Queen’s reign, this growth in the 
wealth of the wage-earning classes is the most remark 

able. 

Next to this is one similar in kind; and that is the 
growth of the middle-classes. It differs, however, from the 
former in this respect, namely, that its peculiarity consists 
not in the growth so much as in the multiplication of 
incomes. The working-classes astonish us by the rapidity 
with which they have grown richer; the middle-classes by 
the rapidity with which they have grown more numerous. 
In dealing with classes, it is necessary to define our 
terms. We mean by the middle-classes families with 
incomes between £150 and £1,000 a year, and especially 
those families with incomes between £150 and £600. 
During the same period with which we have just been 
dealing, the number of families having incomes within the 
larger of these limits increased from 300,000 to 990,000. 
Thus, while the population increased in the ratio of 27 to 
35, the middle-classes increased in the ratio of 27 to 90; 
and the section of the middle-classes which increased most 
rapidly was the section with incomes between £150 and 
£600, For every hundred families with such incomes in 
the year 1851, there were three hundred and forty-five 
thirty years later. And in the case of the working-classes 
and the middle-classes alike, this progress and development 
have, with occasional checks, been continued ever since. 

These facts may seem dry when printed in a statistical 
form; but let us turn from figures to the aspect of Great 
Britain. Everywhere, even in the poorest quarters of our 
towns, the builder is at work improving the poor man’s 
dwelling. Our skilled artizans are housed incomparably 
better than were many of the country clergy a hundred 
years ago; and at every village school-treat the children of 
the cottagers are as neatly dressed—to say the least of it— 
as the numerous olive-branches of the curate. The con- 
sumption of meat is increasing year by year; and even 
those labourers whose money wages have risen least, are 
better off than their fathers on account of the fall in prices ; 
whilst as to the middle-classes, their development strikes the 
eye yet more clearly. We see it in the flocks of little villas, 
which have in growing numbers been dotting the outskirts 
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of our towns within the last half century, and especially 
within the last thirty years—villas with pretty gardens, 
where neat young ladies disport themselves and neat young 
men play elegantly at lawn-tennis. We see it in the crowds 
that variegate Margate Jetty or traverse Europe under the 
pastoral guidance of Mr. Cook. We see it in the clubs, 
political and other, which are now rising everywhere for the 
exclusive benefit of a class whose fathers knew no rendezvous 
more ambitious than an inn-parlour. In fact, in the present 
middle-class the Queen rules over a new nation; and in the 
present working-class over a nation that has been newly 
born. 

THE AMATEUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

: ie war in the East is over, and the Special Corre- 

spondents, like the Greek army, are going home. It 
would be unjust to deny to these energetic gentlemen 
the tribute of our gratitude. Thanks to them, we have 
all been able to share in the excitement of those despe- 
rately fought combats, in which the shots fired were so 
numerous, and the lives lost so few. The telegraph and 
the spirited proprietor have nobly seconded their efforts. It 
was no fault of the “specials” if the fighting did not as a 
rule attain to heroic proportions. They could not help it if 
a “battle” in those Thessalian Epirote regions has 
usually consisted of a number of Greeks, securely posted 
behind rocks on the top of a high hill, firing at Turks a 
long way off, and retiring “in good order,” when these 
Turks began to get close ; and it was their misfortune, not 
their fault, that a nocturnal panic was the most exciting 
incident which fortune gave them to describe. What there 
was to see, they saw; and what there was to tell was 
told with a vigour of expression that left little to be desired 
and nothing at all to be imagined. 

It is all the more creditable to them to have done so well, 
vecause many of them are novices at the work. The 
Greco-Turkish war has witnessed a great development of 
the Amateur Special. He is a rather different being from 
his brother, the Professional: as different, let us say, as 
Prince Ranjitsinhji or Mr. F. 8. Jackson from Mold and 
Abel. Many of us know the old type of war correspon- 
dent—the grizzled middle-aged gentleman, hard as_ nails, 
who has smelt powder half over the world, any time this 
quarter of a century. When at home, as Mr. Kipling says of 
him, his glory is apt to be hidden ; for he is no Society man, 
and though he has dined with emperors and field-marshals in 
his time, he is never quite at ease in a dress-coat. He is com- 
monly a rather silent person, with a retiring bourgeois 
manner. In the intervals of campaigning he lives, it may 
be, in the neighbourhood of Brixton, where he pufis a pipe 
in his back-garden under the pear-tree, as if he had never 
seen smoke more deadly than that which issues from a briar- 
wood bowl. Sometimes he steps round of an evening to 
take a glass with an old journalistic crony, or drops 
into some club frequented mainly by journalists ; for 
he is a journalist to the backbone, this Paladin of 
many fields, though he probably wore Her Majesty's 
uniform at one time. But the sense of discipline is strong 
in him. He has fought for the flag, and for the land that 
gives him his rations and his sufficient, if not munificent, 
pay and allowances. He merges himself in his paper ; his 
glory is in its wider circulation, its victories—won in labour 
and danger—over its rivals. Thus it comes to pass that the 
war correspondent, old style, effaces himself in peace, and 
few know Inm for the modest, valiant, strenuous warrior 
that he is, save only his employers, and the men of his own 
and kindred callings. If fame comes, it comes to him 
late, and after more years of danger and valorous achieve- 
ment than usually goes to the making of a General of 
Division. 

On the whole an excellent servant of the public and the 
Press ; but we fear his days are numbered. The Amateur 
Special is cutting the ground away from him. The trade 
of war correspondent is now adopted from time to time, 
and as occasion arises, by many people whose regular pro- 
fession is anything but journalism. No sooner does fight- 
ing break out anywhere than editors of newspapers find 
their offices beset by ardent volunteers, anxious to make 
their voices heard amid the din of arms. The Amateur 
Special is to be found in various grades and classes. Seme- 
times he is a fashionable young man about town, laudably 
eager to distinguish himself on freer fields than those of the 
club and the salon. Sometimes he may be a member of 
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Parliament, with a taste for managing the affairs of other 
nations besides his own, Again he may be an Oxford Don, 
desirous of relieving the monotony of academic life by an 
excursion into the world of actualities ; or merely a literary 
gentleman in search of material for a new book. In any 
case he is usually a creditable specimen of English man- 
hood. He is plucky, adventurous, and resourceful, and 
he knows how to describe what he sees in coloured and 
dramatic language. But he is not, as a rule, overburdened 
with modesty, and he has little of that reticence which was 
characteristic of the olden Special, Long before he has 
even caught sight of the opposing armies, he is certain to 
have been introduced, in the customary phrases of eulogy 
to the few hundred thousand members of the public who 
are to enjoy the results of his enterprise for one penny or 
one half-penny daily. When he does actually get to busi- 
ness he makes no undue effort to conceal his individuality 
behind his work. Impressed by the importance of keeping 
his identity before the eyes of a discerning world, he talks 
about himself almost as much as he does about the opposing 
armies. His bravery, his invincible coolness under fire, 
his perilous escapes and daring adventures, his conspicuous 
deeds of diplomacy and war—these occupy his attention 
nearly as much as the tactics and strategy of the generals 
and the movements of the armies. The eternal Ego is the 
dominant note. If “I” have nothing else to tell you about 
my all-important self, “I” can always let you know what 
1 had for dinner, and where I slept, and what profound 
and original reflections passed through my mind. C'est 
magnifique ; mais ce n'est pas la guerre. 

After all, war between two nations is sufticiently 
important and interesting for us to want to have 
facts about it, and as many of them as possible. 
The emotions and personal experiences of the cultured 
and artistic young gentlemen should be saved up till the 
campaign is over. Our Amateur Specials may have certain 
advantages over their somewhat rougher rivals of the 
older school ; but the latter had at least a businesslike 
way of sticking to the point, and a modest fashion of keep- 
ing theirown images out of the picture—for which there is 
a good deal to be said. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE POWER OF WEALTH. 


T may well be doubted whether wealth, as mere wealth 
—that is to say, wealth unconnected with tradition or 
hereditary position, or any recognised set of social or 
moral duties—was ever so much in evidence as it is at the 
present day. Forty years agoa great landed magnate, with 
an income approaching £200,000 a year—and of such 
magnates the number was extremely small—not only repre- 
sented the summit of social dignity, but also the largest 
fortune of which a British subject could dream ; and Britain 
was then regarded as the richest country in the world. 
But now matters have changed. The colossal millionaires 
of America—the Jay Goulds and the Rockefellers—have so 
enlarged European conceptions of the possibilities of private 
acquisition, that our wealthiest English dukes seem persons 
of moderate means, and even a Rothschild has ceased to be 
our typical Creesus. But our views of the matter are not 
affected merely by an imaginative knowledge of what has 
come to pass in America. The Monte Christos of the 
United States have visited our shores in person. They have 
rented half the Highlands, and some of the few palatial 
houses of London; and have made—in the eyes of some of 
our friends at all events—the “sustained stateliness” of our 
traditional life look shabby. Nor has this new wealth 
come to us from America only. Financial Barons'from the 
Continent have dazzled us with their splendour also, richer 
than half the monarchs of a hundred years ago. We have 
brewers of our own with incomes of half a million; we 
have newspaper owners who could buy up three or four of 
ow own dukes, and probably a dozen of the principalities of 
Germany; and Hyde Park is bordered by the accumulated 
treasure of South Africa. Such being the case, we are 
naturally often reminded of all that has been said by cynics 
and social philosophers with regard to the power of wealth— 
wealth which they are accustomed to represent as enabling 
i man to command everything, or at all events everything 
with the sole exception of happiness. 
Now, how far are these philosophers right ¢ The relation 
of wealth to happiness we will not venture to discuss. We 


will refer only to those other good things of life which are 
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looked on as objects of desire, and which bring satisfaction 
—whether they bring happiness or no—to their possessors. 
These things we may divide into two classes, one class 
comprising material possessions and luxuries, the other com- 
prising what may be described with sutflicient aceuracy as 
power. Now, that wealth will, within limits, supply men 
with material objects of desire, and also invest them with 
powers which they would not possess otherwise, is obvious. 
With regard to this there is no doubt. The question 
is not whether wealth, within‘limits,will give a man a certain 
amount of these advantages, but whether exceptional wealth 
will give him any larger share of them. In order to answer 
this, let us consider what we mean by exceptional. All wealth 
is exceptional in a certain sense—in the sense that indepen- 
dent fortunes of even the most moderate sort must always, 
from the nature of the case, be confined to a limited class ; but 
what we are calling exceptional wealth here, is not wealth 
that makes a man an exception amongst mankind, but 
wealth that makes him an exception amongst the wealthy— 
wealth that makes him, so far as mere money is concerned, 
not a member of a class, but isolates him as a marked 
individual. For it is this kind of isolation that the fortunes 
of which we are now speaking brings. We speak of our arch- 
millionaires as though they were a numerous body ; but they 
are not. They are far too few to constitute any recognised 
society by themselves, The society to which they belong, or 
to which, at all events, they are anxious to belong, is com- 
posed of men whose fortunes are indefinitely smaller than 
their own. Since this is so, then, what we ask is as follows. 
Have these men, as compared with that society, any superior 
advantages, commensurate with the superiority of their 
fortunes, firstly in respect of material things, and secondly 
in respect of power? To both of these questions we unhesi- 
tatingly answer, No. 

Let us begin with material things. However great a 
man’s fortune may be, his material surroundings are bound 
to be in accordance with the tastes and habits of the society 
in which he aspires to move. A contractor, or an owner 
of mines, who had an income of a million a year, would not 
only secure no personal comfort for himself, but he would 
render himselfridiculous in the eyes'of London society, if he 
kept an establishment of servants as large as his income 
rendered possible. Who would not laugh at him if, at the 
gates of some huge suburban villa, he maintained a body- 
guard of three or four hundred men? Who would not 
laugh at him if he covered his person with jewels, or if he 
offered his guests dinners which were ten times as plentiful 
and expensive as those that would be given by a man whose 
income was not £1,000,000 but £100,000? In a word, 
there are certain limits, difficult to define in words, but 
instinctively apprehended by society, by which his expendi- 
ture would be limited; or if he trespassed beyond them, 
instead of increasing his magnificence, he would turn himself 
into a laughing-stock. 

Let us next consider his wealth as a means of power. 
Surely, it will perhaps be said, except the limits of the 
wealth itself, there are no limits to be set on its efficiency in 
this respect. The limits are not so obvious, nor are they of 
the same kind ; but none the less there are limits, and it is 
even more impossible to remove them. When we speak of 
wealth as power, we mean power to influence others in 
such a way as to render them the ministers of our own 
purposes. We should not call it power if it merely 
enabled us, by expending it, to produce some effect or 
other which we neither desired nor contemplated. A 
man no doubt might produce some very remarkable 
effects by throwing a million sovereigns amongst a crowd to 
be scrambled for ; but he would be hardly exhibiting what 
is meant by the power of wealth. Exceptional wealth, as a 
means of exceptional power, is neither more nor less than a 
tool, of a highly complicated kind; and it brings power to 
the man who employs it, only in proportion to his abilities. 
A man who has £1,000,000 a year, which he can spend in 
influencing others, is simply in the position of a general 
who commands an army—only with this difference, that he 
has no tactical science and no traditions to guide him. 
He must invent his own organisation; he must drill his 
own soldiers; and his campaign of influence is just as 
likely to be futile as the campaigns of Napoleon would have 
been if his armies, instead of having him to guide them, 
had had at their head a shop-walker from the Bon-marcheé. 
With a million a year, a man of commanding genius might 
do much to control the entire politics of the country ; he 
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might advance social science by trying «all kinds of experi- 
ments. What might not Lord Beaconstield have been with 
such a revenue to administer? But without the genius 
to administer it, the revenue itself would be ineffectual. Its 
possessor would be like a coachman whose horses were 
running away with him; and instead of proving that 
wealth in itself was power, he would be merely showing it 
to the world as his own impotence magnified. It would 
give others power over him, not him power over others. 
it may of course be said that very many rich men have 
exhibited the power of wealth by endowing public institu- 
tions. The fact referred to is indubitable ; but the inference 
is fallacious. To use wealth in this way is not to exhibit its 
power, but to surrender it, 








THE LOOKER-ON. 


1 oe past week has been a busy one at, the London 

theatres, bringing with it two absolutely new plays, 
two pieces new to the metropolis, three * revivals,” and a 
visit from Mile. Jane May. Not much is to be said for the 
sheer novelties—A Court of Honour and Belle Belair, The 
former (at the Royalty) is on singularly old-fashioned lines, 
the plot characterization and dialogue being stagey and 
artificial. It is fairly well constructed, and has even 
some impressiveness of the theatrical sort; but as a tran- 
script from life it is certainly not to be accepted. There is 
more truth to nature in Belle Belair, in which there are 
two well-imagined characters—the middle-aged heroine and 
the vulgar but good-hearted little financier who throws 
himself at her feet. Well-conceived, too, is the young 
lover, who thinks himself an American, but turns out to be 
the son of Belle Belair and a prince of some petty 
European state. Mr. Lumley’s dialogue is not precisely 
witty, but it has now and then a certain freshness and 
brightness. 


Such success as A Court of Honour and Belle Belair 
attain will be owing, probably, more to the players than to 
the playwrights. At the Royalty, Messrs. Lart and 
Dickinson have the services of Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Abing- 
don, and Miss Kieanor Calhoun, all of whom are at their best. 
Miss Calhoun shows genuine force and passion, Mr. Abing- 
don real subtlety, and Mr. Terry a capacity for rendering 
the unheroic sympathetic. In Belle Belair little triumphs, 
in their way, are made by Mr. Martin Harvey and Miss 
[rene Vanbragh, the first of whom has had the advantage 
of long training at the Lyceum. The life and soul of the 
piece, however, is Mrs. John Wood, whose pathetic note, it 
must be confessed, is weak, but whose comedy still has a 
breadth and an incisiveness which no other English actress 
can supply. 


New to London are Secret Service at the Adelphi and Ax 
American Belle at a suburban theatre. The latter is a 
musical farce of the minor sort. Secret Service is a Trans- 
atlantic melodrama, very much above the average of its 
kind. Like Held by the Enemy (by the same author—Mr. 
Gillette), it has for background the American Civil War, 
the atmosphere of which is cleverly suggested. For the 
great public the drawback to the play will be the failure of 
the two principal figures to live up to the standard of melo- 
dramatic heroism. These two lovers are imperfect people — 
the one being a spy, the other a woman who prefers her 
lover to her own people, whom she is willing to sacri- 
fice for his sake. This is not what the everyday playgoer 
likes, but it is agreeably unconventional. Excellent, too, 
is the technique of the play, revealing a sound know- 
ledge of theatrical effect ; the dialogue is admirably terse, 
the characterization rapid but firm, The acting, furnished 
throughout by players from America, is surprisingly good : 
all the artists are new to us, but one is glad to make their 
acquaintance. 


The dramatic revivals of the week have been The Hobhy- 
Horse at the Court. Al] for Her at the Grand (Islington), 
and The Wild Duck at the Globe. The last-named play 
re-introduced Miss Winifred Fraser in her pathetic re 
presentation of liedvig Elidal: it also exhibited in a 
novel and agreeable light the talents of Miss Kate Phillips 
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and Miss Ffolliott Paget (their first appearance in a play 
of Ibsen’s), of Mr. Laurence Irving and Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe. The two latter are players on whom the discern- 
ing playgoer will do well to keep his eve; they are among 
the most intelligent of the coming men. <Al/ for Her will 
be remembered as a drama of the romantic sort made 
popular by the late John Clayton. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
have added it of late years to their repertory, but have only 
now been seen in it in London. As Hugh Trevor, the 
repentant and self-sacrificing, and Lady Marsden, for 
whose sake he dies, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are happily 
placed and of course much liked. Mr. John Hare resusci 
tated The Hobby-Horse last year, but now appears in it for 
the first time at a West-end playhouse. His performance 
is as crisp and quaint as ever, and he is thoroughly well 
supported. 


So far, Mile. Jane May has figured at the Royalty (in 
the afternoons), in La>Petite Fadette, A Ce Soir, Le Mond: 
oa Ton Nennuie, and M. et Mdme. Pierrot. These pieces 
give the actress an opportunity of showing powers of pathos 
as well as of burlesque. 


Undaunted by the sarcasm which was lavished last year 
upon his well-advertised balloon expedition to the North 
Pole, M. Andrée has just set sail again for Spitsbergen, 
with a still larger balloon than that with which 
he failed in 1896. He has wisely taken counsel of expe 
rience, and intends to have his balloon ready for its voyage 
by the 20th of June—tive weeks earlier than last year. As 
the essential part of the proceedings consists in waiting for 
a favourable wind, setting steadily north, this is a wise pre- 
caution. M. Andrée’s abortive expedition of last summer 
had at least the good effect of showing that it was quite 
possible to carry so delicate a structure as a large balloon 
out to Spitsbergen and, contrary to the opinion of many 
practised aeronauts, to inflate it successfully on the spot. 
Sir Martin Conway describes a visit to M. Andrée and the 
balloon in his recent volume, Zhe First Crossing of Spits 
bergen, and assures us of his personal belief in the good 
faith and ability of the adventurer. After all, there 
is no reason why M. Andrée should not succeed in what at 
first sight appears a rather visionary undertaking. He is 
prepared to remain three weeks suspended in the air, and in 
that time he has every chance, if once afloat in a favourable 
current, of sailing to the Pole and out again to some in- 
habited country. The chief risk is that he may be becalmed 
until his balloon comes down or his provisions give out, 
which would mean inevitable death. But one always looks 
with favour upon au explorer who sets his life on the cast, 
and if good wishes can do anything, M. Andrée should cer- 
tainly be wafted to success and home again, 


The great French chemist, M. Berthelot, has ceased for 
the moment to give his poetical imagination a free 
hand in picturing the time when chemistry will feed 
us all on artificially-prepared lozenges, and __half-a- 
dozen dinners will go into an ordinary sandwich-case. The 
speech which he made in the great hall of the Sorbonne the 
other day was rather devoted to a consideration of the great 
things which science has actually done for the world. It is 
agreeable to find that in modern science M. Berthelot is 
able to see the essentially conservative force of modern 
times. “Science,” he tells us, “is conservative in the 
noblest and loftiest sense of the word. It affords, in fact. 
the only truly conservative principle, whether in public or 
in private affairs ; for it proceeds in virtue of principles and 
laws founded on observation of the natural tendency of 
things, in place of being deduced, like the principles and 
laws of old time, from pretended dogma or @ priori reason- 
ing.” The conservatism of science is thus in accord with 
that of Nature, which does not foolishly attempt to with 
stand all change, but consists in a constant adaptation of 
the creature to the environment, so that the essence is pre- 
served in spite of a quite possible alteration of every detail. 
This appears to be a sound piece of argument, and should 
do something to open the eyes of those who assert that, 
because science always alms at going to the roots of things, 
the true man of science must of necessity be a Radical. 


The thrilling story of the experiences of Dr. Le Neve 
Foster and his gallant companions in the dangerous Snae 
fell Mine, whilst it adds one more page to the romance of 
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science, reminds the reader of the story of Sir: Humphry 
Davy’s experiments on the inspiration of nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) and other gases. More than once his ardour 
in the pursuit of science nearly put it out of his power to 
earry his researches further. The respiration of nitrous 
oxide, which he breathed for as much as seven minutes at a 
time without knowing whether, as was believed, it was a 
deadly poison, resulted in severe injuries to his mucous 
membrane, in spite of which he persevered. On another 
oceasion he went on trying to breathe carburetted 
hydrogen, until, as a biographer says, he “seemed 
sinking into annihilation.” On being removed into the open 
air, Where it took him hours quite to recover, he faintly 
articulated, “I do not think I shall die.” He had been 
making notes of his sensations, like the suicide in 
M. Richepin’s gruesome story, wntil the pen literally dropped 
from his fingers. This is very like the conduct of Dr. 
Foster, whose first act on reaching the surface, before he 
allowed the doctor to treat him, was to make his final entry 
in his note-book, over thirty pages of which were covered 


with notes on the course of events below, made while he. 


believed himself to be dying. 








FINANCE. 


pompas is the first day of the settlement in the mining 
4 department of the Stock Exchange, and the account to 
be arranged has been a satisfactory one to those who rejoice 
in higher prices, although it may prove to have been disas- 
trous to two or three bears. In fact, the revival of activity 
in South African shares, which set in with the recent 
bear-squeeze, has been the feature of the Stock Exchange 
week. It has taken precedence even of the practical 
settlement of the Greco-Turkish imbroglio, which has not 
had much effect upon prices, because the Stock Exchange 
expected it. With the better feeling both as regards the 
Kast and the Transvaal, and the continued cheapness of 
money, markets generally are firm and the rise in Home 
Railways has received further impetus by another week’s 
excellent trafic receipts. On the whole the fortnightly 
account, which is nearly at an end, has been a very satis- 
factory one. 


There is as much ease in the money market as ever 
now, although at the beginning of the week a tempo- 
rary tightening was caused by the preparations for taking 
up the London County Council bills and for subseribing to 
the Indian Loan, These preparations having been com- 
pleted, however, the market fell back into what is beginning 
to be regarded as its normal state of easiness. A further 
depressing effect upon rates was exercised by the low figure 
at which the Council bills were allotted, and meantime 
much Japanese money has been released from the Bank in 
the form of commercial payments, of which there are many 
more tocome. At the same time, owing to the pending 
issue of the Japanese and other loans, we must expect a 
ripple or two to disturb the placidity of the market in the 
near future. At present, however, day loans remain at their 
recent level of 4 per cent., with short loans at # per cent., and 
the discount rate at 14 to 1 per cent. The India Council has 
placed some money until June 11 at 1 per cent., which 
gives an indication of its view as to the future of the 
market, and money has also cen lent until the middle of June 
at #? per cent. Gold continues to arrive at the Bank of 
England from abroad. During the week covered by the 
return, no withdrawals at all were made, although £210,000 
was received from South Africa, £17,000 from China, and 
£5,000 from Australia. But the demand for the metal in 
the open market for shipment to the Continent continues 
very strong, and since the Bank return was made up a 
little has been taken from its coffers, 


The complaisance of the Stock Exchange Committee 
will soon become proverbial, Its latest relaxation of 
red-tapeism is in altering the Contango Day of the 
end of June account from Saturday, the 26th, to Friday, 
the 25th, for the convenience of members wishing to 
aitend the great Naval Review at Spithead. The change 
may haye cost the Committee a pang, but the occasion 
justifies the concession, and the interest which the House 
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takes in national events of this sort is sufticient guarantee 
that a large number of members will take advantage of it. 


Consols have been round about 114, at their record price 
in fact, during the latter part of the week, but the quota- 
tion now stands at 1134. Even at the beginning of the 
week, when Turkey’s demands became definitely known and 
the position in the East looked a little less assured, the 
Funds were only slightly affected, for the demands were at 
no time taken seriously by the market. The sudden realisa- 
tion of a large account in Consols was felt much more than 
the political news. Other high-class securities have partici- 
pated in the firmness, although India rupee paper at 61} 
has further fallen as much as a point, owing to the con- 
tinued weakness of silver. The white metal has declined 
from 28;;d. to 273d. per ounce, taking down with it 
what are known as the silver securities American selling 
having been continued, despite the cessation of the Chinese 
demand, Corporation securities are steady again after 
some fluctuation caused by the varying reception given to 
the new loans. 


One of the features of the week has been the success of 
the London County Council’s experiment of issuing what 
may be called Treasury Bills—what in fact the market has 
dubbed “ Treasuries.” Six months’ bills to the amount of 
£600,000 were offered, and the tenders amounted to six or 
seven times that sum. So high were the tenders that the 
allottees receive an average rate of only £1 1s. 1ld. per 
cent. per annum for the money they have lent the Council. 
We trust that the Chancellor of the London Exchequer will 
not be flattered by his success into too frequently troubling 
the market. It must be remembered that the circumstances 
of such a transaction could not possibly be more favourable 
than they were, and that if it is sought to renew the bills at 
the expiry of their six months’ currency, a considerably 
higher rate will have to be paid, unless the market be in its 
present exceptionally quiescent mood, which is extremely 
improbable. There is not much to be said in favour of the 
system of finance which the issue of short bills exemplifies. 
A municipality, like an individual, is better advised in 
making his financial arrangements of a permanent nature 
than in living from hand to mouth by frequent borrowings. 
There is talk of other corporations following the example 
of the Metropolis, but we trust the system will be adopted 
with moderation. Glasgow has been selling bills too, but 
that is to make up the balance of a quarter of a million 
sterling which she failed to obtain from the investor 
when she issued her recent loan. 


Reference has been made on previous occasions to the 
tendency of British Corporations to adopt the two-and-a-half 
per cent. type of loan. Two such issues have been made this 
week, Brighton offering £337,800 at a minimum of £95, 
and Exeter £205,000 at a minimum of £97 10s. The 
former was subscribed; the latter was a fiasco. Brighton 
was offered her money nearly three times over, the average 
price obtained being £97. Exeter received a severe rebuff, 
the minimum price being, of course, impudently high. Only 
£87,525 was tendered for, and half this amount was 
received from someone who was evidently misled by the 
tender system, against which we protested. This tenderer 
offered £100 per cent. for £42,930 of the stock, and of 
course the Corporation took it, 


The Home Railway market has shown that there is life in 
it yet. The inducement to investors has been the publication 
of another series of truly extraordinary traffic returns. Mid- 
lands again take the lead with an increase of £18,576 on the 
week, and big advances over the high figures of last year are 
the rule. Thus, although very high quotations have been 
reached, so high that some have been tempted to take their 
profits, the market appears to be of opinion that there is 
much investment buying yet to come. This is always 
encouraged, and not unnaturally so, by the glamour of big 
traffic receipts, and these are likely to expand even more 
during the Record Reign celebrations. The purely 
passenger lines and the London lines are, of course, likely to 
benefit more than the goods and long distance railways, but 
we do not see much foundation for the continued despondency 


_ in certain quarters, in the expectation that the goods traffic is 


likely to suffer. There will, of course, be a temporary 
cessation of merchandise transport during the celebrations, 
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but surely matters will be equalised by an accession of 
traflic before and after. One extra Bank Holiday and 
much rejoicing does not abolish the nation’s commerce ; 
indeed, in many directions that commerce will be increased 
by the celebrations. We referred in our last issue to the 
cheapness of North-Western ordinary stock, and it has been 
one of the favourites of the week. It has risen from 206 
to 208}, so that it is now nearing the highest point 
it has ever touched, which was 2093. There are those who 
think that the directors must give way to the desire that 
the shareholders should have the option of splitting their 
stock ; and it is thought also that the company’s revision 
of its second-class fares will probably divert some of the 
passenger traflic of its great rivals to itself. ‘There are 
many home railway stocks which, in spite of the present 
prosperity, are not nearly so high as they have previously 
been. Amongst these are North-Western Deferred, District 
Preference, North-Eastern Ordinary and Deferred, and, 
we may add, Railway Investment Deferred. The prospects 
of these securities are considered bright by good authorities. 


As far as tone is concerned, the American railroad market 
is cheerful enough. Crop reports continue favourable, 
foreign commerce is in a satisfactory condition, and there is 
nothing yet to justify the fears that have so often been 
expressed as to heavy gold shipments from New York. The 
market began the week well, the President's dreaded Cuban 
message, which according to some was going to recognise the 
revolutionists as belligerents, turning out to be a request 
that ten thousand pounds should be granted to American 
residents in the island. It was granted. Now and 
then, however, the market displays distinct weakness, 
and it continues to be almost ignored by speculators on this 
side. It is not at all impossible that the department may 
have its turn soon, and then those who are out will wish 
they were in. The Coaler group in America is not by any 
means immaculate, but we confess a certain sympathy for 
the attitude adopted in regard to the latest investigation 
proposals. The companies chiefly concerned have been 
pretty well investigated out of existence during the past five 
or six years, and what object is to be gained by going over 
the same ground once more, it is hard to see. The 
management is far from perfect, and whether the companies 
will ever do much good is extremely problematical ; but, at 
any rate, it is surely better for everybody concerned that 
all their time and energy should not be occupied in washing 
their dirty linen in public. Investigation has gone on long 
enough without attaining any useful result, and the 
temporary injunction obtained against the investigating 
body has at least common-sense behind it. 


It is not inappropriate at the present moment to remind 
Turkey that she still owes Russia a certain amount of war 
indemnity, an amount, indeed, which is not inconsiderable. 
Although her demand upon Greece was obviously prepos- 
terous, it sent just a slight shiver through the markets. 
Nothing more came of it, however ; not even the Continental 
Bourses were frightened. One cannot but feel a certain 
amount of respect for the advocate of Greece who declares 
that she ought not to have to pay any indemnity, because 
she cannot. There seems scarcely an alternative to the 
placing of her finances, as Turkey’s were placed, under 
European control. That development would be received 
with equanimity by the bondholders. It is some such idea 
that has raised the quotation of her stocks two or three 
points during the week. 


The economic condition of Greece was not encouraging 
even before the present war broke out, and one almost 
shrinks from the prospect of what it will be for the next 
year or two. The town populations at best are a worthless 
lot, and the peasantry are ruined. The latter may show 
greater recuperative powers than they are now credited 
with, but it is less useful to speculate about the future than 
to examine the past. Mr. Maxse, the British Consul at 
Piraeus, in a report just issued gives some opportune 
statistics for this purpose. They are not cheerful reading, 
and they suggest a woeful incapacity to struggle against 
adversity or redeem disaster in one direction by success in 
another. We are forced to the conclusion that the country’s 
misfortunes are very largely the fault of its people and not 
wholly undeserved. How otherwise is it possible to account 
for a steady decline in its export trade from ] 10,445,500 gold 
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franes in 1891] to 62,761,980 franes in 1895? If there was 
any energy or enterprise in the country such a rapid fall 
would have been arrested ere this, even if the original causes 
were beyond control. The exports to Great Britain show 
a still more remarkable shrinkage, having been 49,800,480 
gold franes in 1891 and only 16,833,000 franes in 1895, 
although the unfriendly German during the same period 
increased his purchases from 2,801,210 franes to 5,086,450 
franes. Imports from Great Britain amounted to 45,680,360 
francs in 1891; in 1895 they were only 33,824,400 franes. 
And so on, all through the list-—not a very promising state 
of affairs, it might be thought,on which to undertake a war 
in defiance of the European Concert. 


“It is oflicially announced that the rebels have been 
completely routed, and have fled, and that the revolution is 
considered at an end.” So ran a Reuter’s message dated 
Monte Video, May 17. The constant repetition of the 
news at frequent intervals during the past few months has 
destroyed confidence, whilst the manipulating group in the 
market has raised the prices of Uruguayan stocks. Need- 
less to say, the securities should be left to the group. The 
Finance Minister recently gave us one of his assurances that, 
without incurring any new obligations, the Government 
was in a position to meetall its expenditure. Now, however, 
the Chambers have sanctioned his proposals for a new six 
per cent. loan of four million pesos to meet the extraordinary 
expenditure arising out of the revolution, which has so often 
been completely crushed, and so often described as a trifling 
affair at the best. It is, of course, satisfactory to believe, 
if we may believe anything Uruguayan, that the continued 
service of the debt is assured by the sanctioning of this loan, 
but the position on the whole is not one to {inspire conti- 
dence. Brazil is also going to borrow, it is said, or to try 
to, in the United States. The sum of ten millions sterling 
is mentioned, but the matter is all in the air. The Republic 
has not sold its railways yet, deciding at the last moment to 
keep open the date for receiving tenders for another three 
months, instead of bringing the matter to a conclusion last 
Saturday. This is a rather undignified decision, and one 
which cannot please those who have striven to place their 
tenders in time, and have succeeded. Perhaps there were 
none such. In any case, the postponement is not reassuring 
to the bondholders, seeing that the sale of the railways was 
so necessary in the straitened circumstances of Brazilian 
finance. It is probably in this connection that the talk of 
the new loan has arisen. 


Those who declared that the sudden advance in Rand 
mining shares was not due merely to a bear squeeze, but 
was an indication that the public were coming into the 
market, are now pointing to the fact that numerous dealings 
in small numbers of shares are supplanting the orders for 
transactions in huge blocks. They deem this to be evidence 
of their contention, and they have no little reason on their 
side. In any case the cheerful tone has been fairly maintained, 
and is aided by the appearance of better feeling between the 
British and the Boer governments. Mr. George Farrar has 
been talking about the East Rand position, and the company 
has issued a statement confirming his views. He says that 
the company is in no serious need of money, and that con- 
sidering the extent of the properties, £75,000, which he 
and his brother are perfectly willing to lend at six per 
cent., cannot be regarded as an enormous sum. Of course, 
that the Brothers Farrar should have such faith in the 
company that they are prepared to lend it £75,000 is a dis 
tinct point in its favour, but if it is not in serious need of 
money it is scarcely advisable to borrow such a sum at so 
high a rate as six per cent. Westralian mining shares have 
been firm generally, although there is nothing like the same 
interest and activity in them as characterises the Kafiir 
circus. Amongst the favourites of the week are Bellevue 
Proprietary, in which a new reef is reported assaying twenty 
ounces to the ton ; Kalgurli, in which rich ore has been met 
assaying eight ounces to the ton, and Boulder Perseverance, 
which has been supported by Adelaide purchasers on the 
discovery of tellurides. Mr. Messenger, of the well-known 
firm of Stoneham and Messenger, is off to pay a flying 
visit to the colony,and has been banqueted. Indian mines 
continue in strength with the exception of Mysore Reefs, 
which are flat on the news about a reconstruction scheme, 
and Champion Reefs, it being reported that the company 
cannot treat its tailings, owing to a lack of water. 
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In the Miscellaneous market the features have been the 
jump in Lyons shares upon the issue of a satisfactory re- 
port which declares an eight per cent. dividend, and the 
tact that the Trocadero and tea-house depots are doing well. 
Schweppe’s new shares have been fluetuating rather errati- 
cally. The reports of the San Sebastian and San Donato 
Nitrate Companies for 1896 are evidence of what we said 
some weeks ago as to the outlook for the industry. They 
are both little more than a sustained complaint against the 
combination. The year’s operations of San Sebastian have 
yielded a miserable £1,605, while the interim dividend, 
paid last July in anticipation of higher prices and increased 
profits, absorbed £2,875. Consequently, there is no further 
dividend, and the balance brought into thenew year’s accounts 
is only £2,524, against £3,593 at the beginning of 
1896. We sympathise with the directors when they 
remark that although the combination “was in force for 
nine months out of the twelve, no results commensurate 
with the sacrifices entailed were obtained, prices not re- 
sponding to the hopeful anticipations generally entertained 
by producers.” The position might be put a good deal more 
forcibly, but how long is the farce to continue? The San 
Donato profit is £230 for the year. Owing to the combi- 
nation and low prices, the oficina was only at work five 
inonths, 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


It is a surprise to most people that with the Bank rate at 
two per cent., with market rates much below that figure, 
with, in fact, plenty of money ready for investment, 
and a good feeling pervading the Stock markets, so few 
prospectuses have recently appeared to invite subscriptions 
to new companies, Of course there have been the Indian 
Loan, and the loans of two or three corporations, to which 
we have referred above, and the Japanese Loan is expected 
next week, but new companies have been conspicuous by 
their absence. Doubtless there will be a rush in the near 
future to make up for lost time, 


It seems just possible that the Pittspury WASHBURN 
Frour Minis Company is going ahead a little too fast with 
its dam-building and the like. The issue of £140,000 mort- 
gage debentures now proposed will bring the company very 
near the end of the tether of its capital, long as that tether 
is. Besides its share capital of a million sterling it has a 
total authorised debenture issue of £875,000, and if the 
debentures now offered are subscribed, only £43,000 will be 
left in reserve. The fact that the debentures bear as high 
a rate of interest as six per cent., and are offered at as low 
a price as £96 per cent., does not bear evidence to the com- 
pany’s credit being of the highest class. The company 
claims to be by far the largest producer and exporter of 
flour in the United States, and we all know how these 
large businesses are sometimes affected by the vagaries of 
American economic legislation, 


One of the issues which has attracted most attention 
during the week, Moncrr’s West AustraLiaN Stores, has 
the appearance of a sound concern. The prospectus is a 
reasonable one, with a well-defined and promising policy, 
and the board is not merely ornamental, comprising the 
names of some business men of the first water. 


There is actually another Queen’s Day company—the 
UNPARALLELED REIGN SYNDICATE, or some such name, If 
only for the reason that it is so late in the field, the wise 
investor should have no more to do with it than he has had 
to do with other concerns of the same class. Two of them, 
the Diamond Jubilee Syndicate and the Diamond Jubilee 
Contract Corporation, are, it appears, to amalgamate. The 
notice of the union is sent out by the secretary of the 
Diamond Jubilee Syndicate (No. 2) : so perhaps this com- 
pany is to be included in the arrangement as well; and 
for all we know, others also. Considering the short exis- 
tence to which these companies will be restricted, it is 
about time some of them were issuing interim reports, that 
we may know if they are likely to make any profit, which 
seems exceedingly doubtful. 


However much the Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley 
Pen may come as a boon and a blessing to men, the sum of 
£58,250 seems a very large one for the registered trade 
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marks of MACNIVEN AND CAMERON, Litre, especially as 
another £12,725 goes apparently for goodwill, the total 
purchase price of the business being as much as £135,000. 
There is no proper profit statement, the company refusing, 
for trade reasons, to publish it. If so much privacy is 
desirable, perhaps it would be as well not to convert the con- 
cern into a public company. We have to be content with 
the statement that the profits are progressive, and that 
they are more than sufficient to pay the five per cent. 
dividend on the preference shares offered. They may be, 
but we have seen more promising prospectuses, 


A prospectus which will shortly be before the public is 
that of a company which will combine in one group three 
Irish hotels—the Grand Centrals in Belfast and Cork, 
respectively, and Jury’s in Dublin. Under the scheme the 
establishments are to be extended and improved, but we are 
as yet vouchsafed no further information. 


Upon the surface the prospectus of THomas TILLINe, 
LimIrTED, is extremely attractive, the margin of profit, upon 
the basis of the past, being ample to provide for the deben- 
tures and preference shares offered. There is something 
dramatic too in the statement of the progress of the busi- 
ness, which shows that it began with one horse exactly 
fifty years ago. But the investor must go deeper than the 
surface unless he wishes to risk loss. For instance, he will 
recognise that it is just the time to sell, and just the time 
not to buy, a horse-vehicle business, when steam and 
electric traction are beginning to gain a footing. The 
success of an invention or two upon which hundreds 
of clever, busy brains are active, might at any 
moment revolutionise our street traffic. Moreover, London 
transport facilities are growing enormously by reason of the 
new electric railways that are being laid in our midst, and 
there must be keen competition in the near future. These 
are considerations to which the investor must give weight 
before purchasing a horse-traction business, however excel- 
lent, for the large sum of £400,000, of which as much as 
£83,000 is not represented by any tangible asset. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW HIGH CHURCH HERESY. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW, 

Sir,—While thanking you for the opinion you express 
of my article in the current Nineteenth Century, I should 
be glad to explain in the first place that you do not give 
my point quite correctly, and in the second that I had, 
unfortunately, no opportunity of revising my article before 
publication. 

You quote, as my proof that Anglican bishops had to 
declare the sacrifice of the Mass to be “ idolatrous,” that 
portion of their declaration which repudiated Transubstan- 
tiation, and which was entirely distinct. Moreover, you 
omit the word “ English” in the very important clause, “ as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestants.” 

To one who approaches these subjects, as I have avowedly 
done, from the independent standpoint of an historical 
student, the reckless manner in which documentary evi- 
dence is treated by theological disputants, is a source of 
unending amazement. Whether I turn to the Weekly 
Register’s article in praise of my arguments, or to the 
Anglican Primates’ astounding misstatements on the 
Liturgy, or to your own friendly article, I find the same 
indifference to exact accuracy of statement. Although I 
have been dealing :with “the Sacrifice of the Mass’”’ 
rather than with Transubstantiation, I would venture to 
protest against your statement, on “the reformed Church 
of England,” that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
“ rejected by her as ‘a blasphemous fable.’” It is no quibble 
to say that nothing of the kind is to be found in her 
Articles of religion. Why weaken your powerful argu- 
ment by this needless mistake, which only plays into the 
hands of the sacerdotal party ? 

Had I been able to revise my article, I had intended to 
call attention te two very important points in the solemn 
declaration of Anglican bishops in the House of Lords, 
The first is that it denies the Transubstantiation of the 
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elements “ into the Body and Blood of Christ,” the impor- 
tance of these words being demonstrated by the insistence 
of High Church theologians on their exelusion from Article 
XXVIII. The second is that the clause, “in the plaine 
and ordinary sence of the Words read unto me as they 
are commonly understood by Euglish Protestants,” idestities 
the Transubstantiation solemnly denied by the bishops with 
the miraculous wezvaBo\y denied by English Protestants, not 
that mere desition of the sigawm which is the only * Tran- 
substantiation” that High Chureh * Catholics” can bring 
themselves to deny. In fairness to what I prefer to call 
the sacerdotal party (to distinguish them from the old 
High Churechmen), one is bound to face the two meanings 
they assign to * Transubstantiation.” They are not, it is 
true, entirely agreed, even among themselves, on the 
subject, as may be discovered from a careful comparison of 
Canon Gore's arguments with those of Bishop Forbes. The 
former, however, in his skilful dissertation on * Tran- 
substantiation and Nihilianism,” repudiates, with vigour, 
Transubstantiation, as ‘a dogma of the Roman Church ” 
which “ violates the accepted analogy of the Incarnation ” 
and the fundamental * principle that the supernatural does 
not annihilate or supersede the natural.” This teaching is 
directly and unequivocally opposed, not only to that of the 
Council of Trent, but also to that (as I shall show below) of 
the Pre-Reformation Church in England, namely, the 
annihilation, after consecration, of the substance of the 
elements. It is difficult to see how even “the extreme 
High Chureh party,” as you assert, can maintain that 
‘*the reformed Church of England has never denied the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation at all in the sense in which 
the Church of Rome officially holds and teaches it” ; for 
their ablest theologians have frankly recognised that, on 
the desition of the signum, the teaching of the Church of 
Rome is repudiated by the Church of England. 

Indeed, the first of your critics—Mr. Macleane—though 
advancing the most extreme High Church views (demon- 
strably erroneous in part), fully admitted that “we differ 
from Rome in maintaining that the outward part remains 
in its ‘proper and true substance’” (p. 93). This seems 
indistinguishable from consubstantiation ; but, in any case, 
a difference from Rome is frankly recognised. 

The case stands thus: The Church of England rejects in 
Article XXVIII. “ Transubstantiation (or the change of 
the substance of Bread and Wina),” and declares, in the 
Black Rubric, that “the Sacramental Bread and Wine 
remain still in their very natural substances.” The Council 
of Trent.decreed, in 1551 : 

Si quis dixerit in sacrosancto eucharisti# sacramento remanere 
substantiam panis et vini, . . . negaveritque mirabilem illam et 
singularem conversionem totius substanti# panis in corpus, et totius 
substantiz vini in sanguinem, manentibus dumtaxat speciebus panis et 
vini ; quam quidem conversionem catholica ecclesia aptissime transub- 
stantionem appellat ; anathema sit (Canon IT. “de sacrosancto eucharistia 
sacramento '}. 


Some sacerdotalists draw distinctions between the 
“ Roman ” and the * Romish ” doctrines, and treat the above 
definition as mere Tridentine theology. But insufficient 
attention has been paid to the earlier Six Articles (1539), 
setting forth the teaching, in England, of the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church. The preamble explains how the king deter- 
mined : 

That the saide Articles should deliberately and advisedly by his 
saide Archbishopps, Bishopps, and other lerned men of his clergie be 
debated, argued, and reasoned, and their opinions therin to be under- 
stood, declared, and knowen, etc. 


The result of this deliberation was the following definition 
of Tr.nsubstantiation as an article of faith : 


That in the most blessed Sacrament of the Aulter, by the strengthe 
and efficacy of Christ’s myghtie worde, it being spoken by the prest, 
is present really under the forme of bread and wyne, the naturall bodye 
and bloode of our Saviour Jesu Christe, conceyved of the Virgin Marie, 
and that after the Consecracion there remayneth noe substance of bread 
or wyne, nor any other substance but the substance of Christe, God and 
man ” {31 Hen. viii., cap. xiv.). 

It will at once be seen how faithfully and fully this 
represents the teaching in the subsequent Tridentine 
canon ; and if the words I have here italicised be compared 
with those I have quoted from the Articles and the Black 
Rubric, the discrepancy, indeed the direct contradiction, will 
be made obvious to all. The most that Dr. Pusey, followed 


by Bishop Forbes, could do, was to suggest some evasion by 
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which the words could be reeonciled, such as that “sub. 
stance ” was not used in the same sense by both Churches, 
Lnto these subtleties, of course, I eannot go here. 

| would, however, venture to suggest that if, as seems to 
have been the view of Bishop Forbes, common ground could 
be found in teaching a change of the otera, that view would 
be condemned by the Archbishops’ letter as * the scholastic 
doctrine concerning the Transubstantiation of the bread and 
wine,” of which Jowett (here at one with them) observed 
to Tollemache : ** We now hold that substances which have 
all the sensible properties of bread and wine are bread and 
wine; thus, with the deeline of medieval metaphysics, the 
foundations of Transubstantiation were undermined.” Not 
so, however, if the Roman doctrine be, in faet, that of ‘a 
miraculous illusion of the senses” by a mere “forme” 
(species). But then, this teaching at least must ever be re- 
pudiated by the Euglish Chureh. 

Of course, the words used by that Chureh, “as they are 
commonly understood by English Protestants” (to quote 
again the Bishops’ declaration), present no difficulty what- 
ever. On this point the words of the Black Rubrie could 
not well be made plainer than they are ; so, too, the Church 
of Rome teaches, with equal plainness, in the catechism of 
the Council of Trent, that the priest, ‘** invested with the 
character of Christ, changes the substance of the bread 
and wine into the substance of his real body and blood.” 
The question is thus narrowed down to the issue whether 
the priest has the power to perform a (physica/) miracle 
that is, to change ** the substance of the bread and wine.” 
The Church of Rome says “* Yes.” The Church of England 
says ** No,” 1 am, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Horace Rounp. 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND British REVIEW. 


+ 


Sir,—The title of your article, “ The New High Church 
Heresy,” and its conclusion, convey so serious an accusation 
against us who hold those views of the Anglican priesthood 
against which you argue, that [ must ask you of your 
courtesy to allow me space for a reply. This accusation 
would, perhaps, require no notice did it come from a 
different source. Roman Catholics are continually telling 
us that we are dishonest, holding the views we do hold, in 
staying where we are, but we are not greatly concerned to 
justify our position to them. Now, however, the attack 
comes from a different quarter. “ It is not an open enemy 
that hath done us this dishonour,” but the charge of heresy 
is levelled at us by a newspaper which has publicly pro- 
claimed itself in connection with this very matter a sup- 
porter of “the Established Church of England.” 

It was not, apparently, until you read Mr. Round’s con- 
tribution to the Vineteenth Century that you became aware 
of the full gravity of our offence. Our doctrine up to that 
time, I gather, may have seemed to you to be haeresi 
proxima or erronea, but only the authority of Mr. Round 
decided you to pronounce it actually haeretica. Now, sir, I 
venture to submit that, theology being a science, it is as 
dangerous to follow an amateur theologian as it is to submit 
oneself to the treatment of an amateur doctor; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that no one who had even advanced 
so far in theology as to have acquired a bare knowledge of 
the meaning of theological terms could have written the 
article which you and Mr, Round seem to think so convine- 
ing. That I am not speaking without book I will show by 
reference to one of those very passages in the article of 
which you express your approval. “He sets,” you say, 
“the words of the Articles on the subject side by side with 
those of the Council of Trent, and shows that the latter 
form a deliberate and explicit contradiction of the former.” 
Certainly this is what he attempts to show, but his argu- 
ment rests upon so elementary a misconception that anyone 
with the smallest pretensions to a knowledge of theology 
can have no difficulty at all in confuting it. It is almost 
incredible that anyone should presume to write on this 
subject who can imagine, as does Mr. Round, that 
“spiritualiter tantum manducari,” which is condemned 
by the Council, is equivalent to “ spirituali tantum ratione 
mandueari,” which the Article affirms. Mr. Round shows 
that he is not unacquainted with Guest’s letter to Cecil on 
this very Article “ of mine own penning,” though with more 
discretion than candour he refrains from quoting it, Had 
he done so his readers would have been able to observe that 
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“spirituali tantum ratione,” a phrase for which there is 
ample warrant in the writings of Roman theologians (see 
e.g. Franzelin, De SS. Euch. Sacvr., etc., pp. 163-165), is 
not inconsistent with “substantially,” ‘‘corporally,” and 
“carnally,” all which terms “ spiritualiter tantum ” plainly 
excludes. After this we are not much disturbed by Mr. 
Round’s exhumation of the Test. His argument on this 
point, which you deem conclusive, was answered by anticipa- 
tion some two hundred years ago by no less a person than 
Bossuet. He sums up his commentary on the words quoted 
in your article in these terms: “ Ainsi un Anglais bon 
protestant, sans blesser sa religion et sa conscience, peut 
crore que le corps et le sang de Jésus-Christ sont réelle- 
ment et substantiellement présents dans le pain et dans le 
vin aussitot aprés la consécration . ... . et comme ils re- 
coivent leucharistie & genoux, rien ne les empéche d’y 
reconnaitre ni d’y adorer Jésus-Christ présent dans le méme 
esprit que nous faisons ; aprés cela, nous incidenter sur la 
transsubstantiation, est une chicane peu digne d’eux.” 
(Hist. des Var. XIV.) When we remember, further, that 
the words of the declaration are to be taken “in their plain 
and ordinary sense, as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants,’ we see that the Anglican bishops 
were really only called upon to repudiate what, as I pointed 
out in my former letter, any Roman Catholic bishop would 
equally repudiate to-day as a gross misconception of the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

But you still allege a defect of intention in ordination 
as “the real flaw” in our position. I regret that my 
quotation from Bellarmine did not convince you that your 
conception of the Roman doctrine of intention—based, it 
may be, upon some incautious words of an eminent repre- 
sentative of the Roman Church in this country—was not 
that commonly received by Roman theologians. The kind 
of intention which you maintain to be necessary is of the 
kind which is known as “ intentio specialis.” This they 
emphatically aftirm to be unnecessary. What is required 
is merely ‘* tntentio generalis vel intentio in confuso faciendi 
quod facit Ecclesia, guidguid illud sit, et absque speciali 
determinatione.” The italies are Cardinal Franzelin’s (the 
most recent writer of importance, [ think, on the subject), 
who fortifies himself by such a mass of authority (De Sacer. 
in gen., p. 211) that the question, for those who believe that 
Roman Catholic doctrines should be understood as they are 
defined by theologians of the Roman Catholic Church, is 
placed beyond dispute. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Aspenden, Shortlands, Kent. C. B. Lwcas. 








REVIEWS. 


A BROAD CHURCH SATIRIST ON ST. PAUL. 
A Study of St. Paw. By S. Bartne Gounp. London: 
Isbister. 

\ JE reviewed recently Dean Farrar’s work on the Bible, 
in which that eminent dignitary of the Church of 
England endeavours to divest the Scriptures of that entire 
supernatural character which his co-religionists have been 
hitherto accustomed to attribute to them ; and to present them 
as amass of fragmentary human literature, which somehow 
and somewhere contains the most important of truths, but 
contains them only as the truth about contemporary wars or 
politics may be contained in the columns of half-a-dozen of 
our daily papers, amongst a score of conflicting telegrams, and 
ill-considered leading articles. If imitation be really the sin- 
cerest flattery, and if the Dean of Canterbury is not above 
being flattered, he must be a happy man when he considers 
the present volume, and sees how his mantle has fallen on 
another priest of his Church—that popular novelist, the 
Rev. §S. Baring Gould. What the Dean has done 
for the Bible, its writers and its prophets as a 
whole, Mr. Baring Gould has done for the Apostle Paul. 
He has stripped from him every rag and every remnant of the 
supernatural, and left him with no more claim to be an 
inspired and authoritative guide than Mr. Spurgeon, than Mr. 
Haweis, or even than General Booth. We do not propose 
to give any detailed account of Mr. Gould’s criticism of St. 
Paul’s writings and his theology ; but it will be well to give 
the reader a few specimens of the manner in which the priest 
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and novelist handles the arguments of the Apostle. Referring 
to the well-known passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which St. Paul endeavours to prove that the believer is no 
longer subject to the Mosaic Law, Mr. Gould writes as 
follows :— 

What Paul probably wanted to state was this—that the Church was 
under Christ as its head up to the Crucifixion, but that Christ repre- 
sented the Law, and His death on the Cross was therefore the death of 
the Law ; but He rose, and so became the new Husband of the Churcli, 
with a new domination. If this was his meaning, he did not know 
how to bring it out; and had he developed it, what a poor, strained, 
extravagant argument it would have been! 

A little farther on Mr. Gould observes that aul was 
thoroughly oriental in his indifference to the welfare and 
sufferings of the brute creation.” 

This (he continues) comes out in the passage (1 Cor. ix. 9,10); ‘‘ It is 
written, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 
God take care for oxen? Or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes, no doubt, this is written.” He imputes to the Almighty the 
same insensibility to pity and care for the dumb beast that he possessed 
himself. We may safely assert that he absolutely reversed the purport 
of the command, which was given because the Father of all docs care for 
oxen. 

Again, speaking more generally, Mr. Gould observes :— 

That Paul should have based his arguments on texts, is evidence of the 
bent of his mind, and the arbitrary manner in which he uses these texts, 
in total disregard of their original purport, is proof that he theught only 
after the habit that he acquired in the rabbinic schools. Out of that 
thraldom he never escaped. . . . With Paul the letter was every- 
thing ; the spirit that had indited it did not concern him. It could not 
do so. Such a method was beyo nd the range of Jewish ideas. 

Mr. Gould further taxes the Apostle roundly with falsifying 
texts quoted by him from the Old Testament, in order to 
make them better support his arguments, and maintains that 
he endeavoured “ to deflect the faith of the Jew from Moses,” 
without being sufficiently acute and sufficiently well instructed 
to understand “ the reason which was the mainspring of the 
Jew’s conduct.” 

What man in his senses (Mr. Gould asks) supposes that, had Paul 
descended into the arena to try a fall with a professional wrestler, he 
would not have been tripped up at the first grip ? We do not suppose he 
would be miraculously empowered to overthrow an athlete. Why, then, 
are we to expect that in the contest of dialectics he should be master, in 
spite of his limited intellectual capacities and miserable education ? 

It is needless to illustrate Mr. Gould’s position further, so 
far as the authority of the sacred Scriptures are concerned. 
Nothing could be more lucid than this exquisite piece of 
reasoning, which amounts to saying that the idea of a miracu- 
lously inspired New Testament is as ludicrous as the idea of 
a miraculously inspired prize-fighter. Indeed, a large portion 
of Mr. Gould’s volume, like a large portion of his master’s, the 
Dean of Canterbury’s, might well be taken, if studied by itself, 
to be the work of a satirist of Christianity, rather than an 
ordained minister of it. Such an impression, however, would 
be altogether ‘false. In the first place, we may mention that 
Mr. Gould has made a most conscientious endeavour to re- 
vivify for us the times in which the Apostle lived, with a view 
to rousing in us a sympathetic and intelligent interest in the 
difficulties which the first Christian teachers had to encounter ; 
and his work, in spite of the vulgarities with which, stimulated 
by Dean Farrar, he has adorned it—such, for instance, as his 
suggestion that the Athenians thought St. Paul “a bounder,” 
and that St. Paul massed his arguments in favour of Christi- 
anity as the modern advertiser masses his puffs in a big 
advertisement on a hoarding—his work, in spite of these 
vulgarities, is in many ways highly successful. In the second 
place,—and we here come to a far more important point— 
the contempt which Mr. Gould pours on the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and his writings, is intended by him to bring into 
greater prominence the truth of the Gospel which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles preached. 

And this observation brings us to the heart of Mr. Gould’s 
teaching, and not of his only, but of that of Dean Farrar 
also—and probably of the whole of the Broad Church party of 
to-day. These rationalising clerics, who have educated them- 
selves in the school of Strauss and Renan, are prepared to follow 
their teachers in all but one particular. All the alleged 
miraculous elements in Christianity are discarded by them, 
except one ; and this one is the miraculous character of Christ. 
Miracles in general are discarded by Dean Farrar, because he 
says we have no proof of their occurrence which would be 
accepted as valid with regard to any ordinary event ; but in 
two miracles he professes himself an enthusiastic believer ; and 
these are the miraculous birth, and the miraculous resurrection 
of Christ. Mr. Gould’s position issimilar. Of the miraculous 
birth, indeed, he has not occasion to speak ; but no Romanist 
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believes in the resurrection more firmly than he; and his 
conception of Christianity apparently is as follows. A miracu- 
lous Being, under the guise of a Jewish peasant, taught for a 
few years a few peasants in Palestine, and left them to reason 
out his fragmentry teachings as best they could, by means of 
their natural intelligence, and communicate them as best they 
could to others, who would disseminate them as best they could 
according to their scanty lights; and the true proof of the divine 
nature of Christianity is to be found in its triumph through- 
out the civilised Western world, in spite of “the limited 
intellectual faculties,” the “miserable education,” the faults in 
character, and the self-contradictions, of its teachers. 

It is impossible to discuss this theory of Christianity here ; 
but we have already, in our review of the work of the Dean 
of Canterbury, pointed out its weakness, and indeed its 
essential absurdity. Granting for a moment that the rational- 
istic tests which these theorists find fatal to the inspiration 
of the Bible are not fatal to Christ’s miraculous character, 
how are we, at a distance of nearly two thousand years, to 
come to any agreement as to what Christ’s teaching was, if 
we admit that the scanty records of it can by no means be 
implicitly relied upon ; and that much of that teaching was 
completely misunderstood by the very men to whom Christ 
vouchsafed by his own lips to impart it? Dean Farrar, with that 
feebleness and looseness of thought which is characteristic of 
him, endeavours to erect into the organ of truth, something 
which he calls “the verifying faculty of the Christian con- 
sciousness.” But how the judgments arrived at by this faculty 
are ever to find formal expression, how they are to become 
unanimous, and how they are to be imposed on the faithful, 
is a question with regard to which he remains as discreetly 
silent as he does with regard to the question, still more for- 
midable, of how the Christian consciousness is to justify its 
authority in the face of that science which it has somewhat 
recklessly invoked to assist it in destroying at least nine- 
tenths of what the mass of Christians up to the present 
day believe. Mr. Gould is a much cleverer man than Dean 
Farrar; but his intellectual position is, if possible, even 
weaker. 

THE SIKH WARS. 

The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. The Rise, Conquest, and 
Annexation of the Punjab State. By Grn. Sir CHARLES 
Govan, V.C.,G.C.B., and Artaur D. Innes. A.D. Innes 
and Co. 1896. 

1 tees Stkhs and the Sikh Wars is in one sense a disap- 

pointing book. The story had been repeatedly told 

before, but, as it was to be rewritten by a descendant of Lord 
Gough and a soldier who had served under his illustrious 
kinsman, we hoped for some new revelations. Few com- 
manders-in-chief have been more beloved or admired than 
Lord Gough, and very few have been more severely criticised. 
Moreover, after two sanguinary campaigns, in which he won a 
peerage and conquered a principality, he had the mortification 
of being condemned by the Government and superseded. 
Opinions have always differed, though by far the greater 
weight of sound military judgment has been against him, as to 
his recommendations to the Indian Government before the 
outbreak of the war and his strategy on the fields of battle. 
We had looked for some new revelations which might elucidate 
these disputed points. But, with the exception of an unim- 
portant page or two in the appendices from Lord Gough's 
private diary, Sir Charles Gough seems to find us no fresh 
details. We say “seems” because we cannot speak with 
certainty. What struck us on a preliminary glance through the 
volume was the absence of any reference to authorities ; 
whereas in the work of Captain Cunningham, who preoccupied 
the ground more than fifty years ago, and who wrote in all the 
freshness of knowledge and recollection, there were footnotes 
on evéry page, absolutely bristling with references. Yet good 
briefing was all the more essential in this case, that Sir Charles 
assumes, and not unsuccessfully, the réle of counsel for the 
defence. Putting it broadly, he argues on general principles 
that Lord Gough, having once got credit for rashness, was 
unjustly charged with it on all occasions, and even when he 
went to the practicable limits of prudence, although the cha- 
racter of the Punjab campaigning demanded dash. But, 
setting aside the biographical and personal element, we are 
glad to be able to bestow almost unstinted praise on the 
political and military history. It is picturesque, suggestive, 
and singularly lucid ; it is written with remarkable impartiality 
and candour, and the topography of the country and the cam- 
paigns is clearly illustrated by excellent maps and plans. 

It is the story of a series of thrilling episodes, and scarcely 
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in the crisis of the Great Mutiny was the British Raj in 
greater peril than when the Sikhs decided to cross the Sutlej. 
They were a far more formidable fighting force than the 
Mahrattas, who had already endangered the English supremacy. 
They chiefly failed, perhaps, through their disunion. Sir 
Charles explains the exceptional causes of the Sikh strength. 
The sagacious Runjeet Singh had formed an army, drilled and 
disciplined by such capable European soldiers as Avitabile, 
Ventura, and Court. It was amply supplied with artillery 
aud ammunition. But besides, and above all, the Sikh levies, 
regular and irregular, were animated by a fanatical, religious 
spirit. A great prophet, whose memory was revered, had been 
the first recruiting officer ; and thus the Khalsa, as the military 
confederation of regular troops was called, had become in 
its conflicts with other native states a force like that which 
Mahomet had mustered in the deserts of Arabia. Other 
Hindu armies had been hopelessly scattered and demoralized 
after one single defeat, but the Khalsa would always rally 
again to the sacred standards, and the devotees courted 
martyrdom on the battlefield. Moreover, the Sirdars gene- 
rally were born strategists, with a rare talent for selecting 
strong, defensive positions. The politic Runjeet had 
always avoided trouble with the British, who had subjugated 
the warlike Mahrattas and crushed Hyder and Tippoo. At his 
death the ill-consolidated kingdom, acquired by conquest and 
intrigue, fell into anarchy. The more powerful Sirdars were 
all at feud with each other. The Khalsa, like the Roman 
Pretorian Guards, broke away from the control of the corrupt 
and profligate Court of Lahore; conspiracy was met by 
counterplot ; assassination succeeded assassination, till at 
length the Princess Regent and the Durbar, in sheer despera- 
tion, tacitly encouraged the Khalsa to invade our territory. 
It must be confessed that the Sikh patriots, looking at affairs 
from their oriental standpoint, were not unreasonably alarmed. 
They could not sympathize in our commercial schemes for 
opening up the Indus navigation, and they knew well that the 
advance of British trade had invariably preluded British 
annexation. 

That conflict between the Court and the Generals explains 
the first essential difference of opinion between Gough and Sir 
Henry Hardinge. The Lahore Government proffered friendship, 
and there were puppets there we could always manipulate ; but 
the feeling in the army and country was unmistakably hostile. 
The Governor-General was desirous of peace, and believed that 
military demonstrations might provoke hostilities. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, foreseeing likewise the probability of war, was 
naturally anxious to be prepared. In that, as events proved, 
he was wise. When the Sikhs passed the Sutlej, we held the 
frontier posts of Ferozepore and Ludianah, but our troops were 
insufficient, the supports were far distant, and the army was 
notably deficient in artillery. On that question of the guns, Sir 
Charles mainly rests his exculpation of Lord Gough from the 
charge of rashness, and of his causing unnecessary carnage by 
his Irish predilection for the bayonet. 

Whatever may be said for or against Lord Gough as a 
strategist, there can be no question that he was a born soldier 
and the finest of fighting generals. He infused his martial spirit 
into the troops, and his supposed belief in close fighting with 
the bayonet animated them to justify his confidence, as 
fanaticism inspired the Khalsa. And he was beloved as much 
as he was admired. Among many suggestive anecdotes there 
is one strikingly characteristic. After Chillianwalla the men 
were worn out and suffering terribly from thirst. “One after 
another came petitions for leave to go back for water, and to 
one of these requests the Chief’s answer was memorable and 
conclusive : ‘ I’ll be damned if I move till my wounded are all 
safe.’ » 

Not the least interesting and reassuring part of the history 
is that relating to the action of the young lieutenants who 
found themselves in positions of great responsibility at 
slenderly-garrisoned frontier posts, surrounded by warlike and 
doubtful tribes, as in the cases of Edwardes, who actually 
commanded an army to undertake the siege of Moltan, and of 
Herbert, Abbott, and Van Cortland, who likewise rendered 
invaluable service. 


AN APOTHECARY IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, Founder and first 
Editor of the Lancet. By S. Squire Spricce, M.B. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

TEXHIS well-written biography will be found by the general 

reader a great deal more interesting than the title might 
lead him to expect. Wakley is described by Mr. Sprigge as 
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“the founder and first editor of the Zancet,” as though this were 
his first, though not his sole claim to distinction ; and it 
may well be doubted whether the ordinary public would be 
much inclined to excite itself about the history of a pro- 
fessional journal. Wakley, however, was more than a mere 
professional man ; his talents and activities were of many and 
various kinds ; he was not only a doctor, but a politician and a 
member of Parliament ; and Mr. Sprigge, with considerable 
literary skill, has made the biography of his hero a commentary 
on his times as well. 

Thomas Wakley was born in 1795. He became a medical 
student in 1815; he started the Zancet in 1823; and in 1834 
entered Parliament as member for Finsbury ; he represented 
that constituency till 1852, when, owing to overpressure of 
work, he retired from political life ; and died, after a lingering 
illness, ten years later at Madeira, The period covered by his 
life is one which has seen more changes, not only in the medical 
world, but in the condition of the country generally, than any 
other of equal length comprised in English history; and 
Wakley, unlike many doctors, was in constant and close con- 
nection with public men and events. Even as a doctor, his 
career was that of a man of action, in a sense in which the 
careers of most of his brethren are not ; and hence Mr. Sprigge’s 
work is something more than a biography. It is also a chapter 
of social and political history. 

Wakley came of afamily of yeoman farmers, who had been 
long settled in the south-east corner of Devon. Mr. Sprigge’s 
account of the importance of this class, though slightly ex- 
aggerated, is in the main true. Wakley’s father, who was born in 
1750, and lived till nearly the middle of the present century, 
combined, as many of his successors do to the present day, the 
sporting instincts of the squire with the shrewd industry of 
the farmer ; and the son was brought up in circumstances of 
homely and hardy plenty. He was an excellent shot; an 
excellent judge of horseftlesh ; he was not above doing manual 
work on the farm ; and he picked up his early education as best 
he could at a grammar-school. He carried with him, there- 
fore, into the medical profession the instincts of the practical 
man, as well as those of astudent. His activity, however, might 
have been much less than it was, if it had not been fora 
sensational incident, which occurred at the time when he first 
acquired a practice, and which, Mr. Sprigge thinks, first stimu- 
lated his ambition. Late one night, when his household had 
gone to bed, a mysterious stranger gained admittance at his 
door, on pretence of having come as a messenger to summon 
him to attend a patient. This man—whose motives seem 
never to have been satisfactorily explained—stunned Wakley, 
endeavoured to murder him, and while he was unconscious set 
the house on fire. Wakley escaped by a miracle ; but when he 
claimed compensation from the Insurance Company, his claim 
was met by the accusation that he had set the house on fire 
himself. He completely cleared himself, at law, of this impu- 
tation ; but the excitement of being attacked and of fighting 
for his own hand, had, Mr. Sprigge says, “ roused in him the 
spirit of combat.” He determined to be more than a mere 
general practitioner. He determined to signalise himself in the 
eyes of the world, and to become a reformer of the whole pro- 
fession of medicine. To this determination was due the founding 
of the Lancet newspaper, which was originally an organ of what 
we may call professional radicalism, and aimed at supporting 
the rights of the general body of practitioners, as distinguished 
from the eminent, the fortunate, and the privileged few. The 
early history of that journal is a history of continuous attack 

always vehement and not always justifiable, on the governing 

lasses of the contemporary medical world ; and it is not perhaps 
surprsing to find that when Wakley entered Parliament, his 
political Radicalism was not less marked than his medical. He 
was selected as a candidate for Finsbury by Joseph Home 
and by Cobbett, and after contesting the constituency twice 
without success, was at length elected. He came forward as 
in advocate of an extended suffrage, of triennial Par- 
liaments, of the repeal of the corn laws, and of the abolition 
of slavery ; but what first gave him a position in the House 
of Commons was his speech made in connection with the case 
of six Dorsetshire labourers, who combined to resist a reduc- 
tion of their wages from seven shillings to six shillings a week, 
ind who, being tried on this account for secret conspiracy, 
were sentenced, in accordance with the law as it then existed, 
to seven years’ transportation. Wakley’s eloquent, though 
insuccessful defence of these men, at once made him famous, 
and secured for him a political position. But in spite of an 
instinctive impulse to assume that prima facie the poor were 
always in the right; and the rich in the wrong, his Radicalism 
was far from unreasonable, and his prejudice was tempered 
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by reflection. Thus, though he sympathised in a general way 
with the principles and aspirations of the Chartists, he regarded 
their programme as being in most of its details impracticable, 
and he would have modified rather than abolished the power 
of the governing classes. 

He was a party man because he was a reformer. He was 
not a reformer because he was a party man. He was animated 
by a genuine animosity against anything that he considered to 
be a sham or an abuse; and this is shown by the fact that he 
attacked the humbler forms of quackery as vigorously as he 
ever attacked aristocratic privilege. One of the most amus- 
ing passages in Mr. Sprigge’s book is that in which he describes 
Wakley’s exposure of Chabert, “the Fire King,” who pretended 
that he could, by the use of certain drugs, make himself insen- 
sible to heat, live in hot ovens, and drink melted lead, and 
swallow with impunity such poisons as prussic acid. Wakley 
challenged Chabert to go through these performances in the 
Argyll Rooms, under certain conditions which he, Wakley, 
specified. Chabert did all he could to avoid this ordeal ; but 
was at last compelled to submit to it. He was completely 
exposed, in the most dramatic manner; and fled from the 
platform overwhelmed by the jeers of the audience. Wakley, 
however, though he possessed an impartiality which many radi- 
cals lack, was not free from a certain belligerent conceit, and 
absurd self-sufficiency, by which many of them are distin- 
guished. This showed itself particularly in his speech on Lord 
Mahon’s Copyright Bill. By way of showing that the claims 
of authors were unreasonable, and that no financial rewards 
were requisite to stimulate literature, he recited one or two 
of the poems of Wordsworth, and declared that he himself 
“could string such compositions together by the bushel, and 
write them by the mile.” This statement drew on him 
universal ridicule,and Punch published the following imaginary 
specimen of his poetry :— 

To My Love. 

The sun up-getting, The dews at setting, 
The leafy treeses, The murmuring breezes, 
The kisses glowing, The glances knowing, 
The girls all crying, The men all lying, 
They move my heart so, That I can’t part so, 
And ere I know it, I shine a poet. 
Oh, Amaryllis, Or Rose, or Phyllis, 
Or, as it may be, My Poll or Pheebe, 
Don't be so cruel, My darling jewel, 
Come not on slackly— 

Madam, your obedient servant, T. Wakley. 

It is difficult, in a short account such as the present, to give 
any adequate idea of the mass of amusing information to be 
found in these discursive pages ; but we may safely commend 
them even to the mass of readers, by whom, so long as they 
are in health, doctors and their doings are usually regarded 
with indifference. 


TWO MASTERS OF CONTINENTAL FICTION. 


Ramuntcho. By Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Les Vierges aux Rochers. By Gasrie, D’ANNUNZIO. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 

wo"! people by this time are familiar with the methods 
4¥R. of M. Pierre Loti’s somewhat languorous art. He has 
never done anything more characteristic, and upon the whole 
nothing better, than his last novel. Ramuntcho is a tale of the 
Basque country ; its characters are all smugglers upon the 
Spanish border ; a fine field, one would say, for adventurous 
narrative. Yet nowhere has M. Lotiabstained more vigorously 
from violent incident. He takes you with the law-breakers in 
their nightly excursions; he renders for you the sense of 
darkness all about them, the thrill of their nervous tension as 
they grope through unseen ways, or lie motionless to their oars 
on the Bidassoa, straining to catch the sound of a patrol boat 
passing ; he renders the light-hearted reaction of the morning 
after, when, quit of their burdens, they recross the river under 
the eyes of carabineers, who know well enough what these 
rain-sopped figures have been doing on the Spanish side. 
But there is no encounter, no surprise, not a shot fired. What 
he sets himself to depict is not adventures, but the daily life of 
Raymond, or Ramuntcho, the Basque boy, who is son of 
Franchita, but with an alien strain in him from his unknown 
father, that puts wandering desires into his blood. Thus 
tamuntcho is like his associates, devout like them, living like 
them a sort of feline existence, active in the dark, by day 
basking in the sunshine ; but unlike them in his inability to 
accept this existence as sufficient for his whole life. The 
means of change is ready to hand; he is champion of the 
Basque country at the game of pelota, and this game has its 
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professionals, who earn large sums by touring in South America ; 
and he is not drawn for military service, since his mother was a 
Guipuzcoan. But his sweetheart Gracieuse begs him to become 
naturalised, and to do his service for France, even though it 
postpones their marriage ; and so Ramuntcho goes away to 
serve. When he comes back after the three years Franchita is 
dying, and her enemy Dolorés, the mother of Gracieuse, has 
prevailed upon the girl to take the only alternative to 
Ramuntcho which she would accept. Gracieuse is in a convent. 
Ramuntcho falls back into the old life of ball-play and 
smuggling, and his comrade Arrochkoa, the brother of 
Gracieuse, proposes to him what he himself, in his piety, had 
scarcely ventured to think of. They may still beguile Gracieuse 
out of the cloister ; laws no longer forbid it. Socomes the last 
scene, the one really dramatic incident in the book, when the 
two young men drive off together to the little convent, to 
persuade Gracieuse if it may be, and if not, why then to carry 
her off by force. But they are shown into the little white 
convent parlour, the nuns make ready food for them, Gracieuse 
is there in her convent garb, and the cool tranquillity of that 
religious life abashes all their hot counsels. Shamefacedly 
they sit there, and shamefacedly they go away—Cracieuse and 
a sister accompanying them out in the dark even to where the 
horse stands ready for the abduction—and Ramuntcho takes his 
passage to America alone. The scene is far more really 
dramatic than any vehement incident would have been ; but it 
is the only scene in the book when the characters, so to say, 
detach themselves from the background and assume an 
individual importance. Elsewhere they are merely focal points 
in a picture. It is no less important for M. Loti’s purpose to give 
a clear notion of the Basque life than to give a clear notion of 
Ramuntcho ; indeed, you must understand the Basque life 
before you can understand Ramuntcho. All the mother in 
him answers to its charm and clings to its institutions ; all 
his father, the French stranger, rises up against its limitations. 
Yet, slight as is the share given to incident by M. Loti, his 
book has a definite plot ; it is not entirely a tissue of sensa- 
tions and aspirations like Gabriel d@’Annunzio’s Les Vierges 
aut Rockers. Those who do not read Italian may be interested 
to study this new reputation in the marvellously brilliant 
French rendering. D’Annunzio has acquired a name for ex- 
treme grossness, but there is certainly no indecency in Les 
Verges aux Rochers, which is rather a prose poem than a story 
or study of manners. It is Loti’s method carried to extremes 
by a far more potent personality. Not to describe events nor 
to portray characters by making them act and speak ; but 
rather to condense into an artistic unity the effect of a land- 
scape, or of a group of figures, or of a community with its way 
of life upon the sensibility of a certain temperament—to com- 
pose out of a mass of sensations the music that is their soul— 
makes the aim of this way of writing. Besides that—if one 
may judge from a single instance—D’Annunzio is possessed 
with the most passionately aristocratic conceptions. He 
believes in blood ; in the natural ascendency of certain choice 
races which only reach their full maturity in the person of 
some individual after centuries of predominance. To such 
a race his hero belongs ; a Cantelmo, of the proudest nobility 
in Rome, he is conscious in himself of a personality developed 
to the uttermost ; with the dominant will that can work 
miracles, and that absolute perfection of all the senses which is 
needful if life is to be fully realised. For him there is no place 
in the Rome of to-day ; a Rome vulgarised by democracy. He 
and his compeers have no mission in the existing world, they 
must create a new one. Three ideals, not distinct but inter- 
dependent, are before him: to develop himself to the uttermost ; 
to create, in the one way possible at the moment, by art, a new 
world ; and lastly, to transmit, for future ages, the seed of his 
race to the dominator that is to be. Leaving Rome he goes to 
his country home, and near it is the palace of the Prince de 
Montaga, an old noble of the Neapolitan Court, inconsolable 
for the Bourbons. Here live the old prince, his demented wife, 
his twin sons, with the taint of insanity spreading upon them, 
and the three princesses, his daughters, all ripe for marriage. 
Into this palace, into this staguant and perishing race, comes 
the hero in the plenitude of his youth and vigour, bringing for 
the maidens the hope and promise of spousals. The sons come 
out to meet him on his road—sad, frightened creatures, pining 
in the monotony of their existence. As they pass a grove of 
almond trees in flower, Cantelmo points to the flowering, and 
hails the spring ; he cuts down branches and loads the carriage 
with them, and the sad brothers grow to be children. Though 
they live in a garden they never see flowers ; they have lost the 
sense of them. And so they take their almond blossoms with 
them, heaped up in the carriage, and next day when the hero 
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comes the house is radiant with his offerings. The rest of the 
book simply describes the different appeal of the three sisters 
to his temperament, as they are seen with the background 
of this sunlit gloom, all this decayed magnificence, this 
crumbling beauty, all too vast and overshadowed with the 
sense of approaching madness and extinction. Violante, the 
eldest, incarnates the ideal beauty, fit to inspire the artist ; but 
it is a beauty too perfect and final to transmit itself ; complete 
in herself, she is too fair to be a mother. Maximilla, who is 
destined for the convent, has in her the need of self-surrender, 
of absolute devotion ; and she too is ready to give up her 
vocation, and merge herself in a stronger and more vivid 
personality. Yet it is upon Anatolia that his choice falls, in 
the interest of his race, upon the ideal mother that is to be, 
upon the one who is the life and the support of this fading 
generation ; and she—it is the only definite incident in the 
book—refuses ; she cannot feed two flames ; his demand on her 
would be too great, and the other flame, so faint already, the 
life of her imbecile mother, who wanders the house seeking her 
when she is away, and of her brother, who is scarcely kept in 
his right wits by her strong and saving touch, would go out if 
she turned away her eyes from it. 

The whole conception is morbid, ultra-sensuous, heavy with 
a floating atmosphere of irresolute passion, but it is a book that 
takes surprising hold of the mind as one reads it, and that one 
is not likely easily to forget. One may like or dislike it ; but 
it is beyond all doubt the work of genius. 


AND STORIES. 
By Hues Ciirrorp. 


NOVELS 
In Court and Kampong. 
Grant Richards. 

[' is well that the author assures us in his preface that the 
tales contained in this volume are all more or less founded 

on fact, and some the result of personal observation. Other- 
wise we should have put them down to an exceptionally vivid 
and fantastic imagination. The most blood-curdling story in 
the book, entitled “A Night of Terror,’ contains a ghastly 
account of what is stated to be the only authentic case of a 
tiger having dared to attack men within their closed houses in 
the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Clifford has a horrible taient for 
placing the gruesome details of such scenes of carnage in an 
unpleasantly realistic way before his readers. The manner in 
which the man-eater played with and tortured a wretched 
little girl is the more graphically described as the terrible 
game was actually witnessed by a miserable Malay who had 
managed to secrete himself ona shelf in the hut. But for 
eerieness and supernatural originality it would be hard to beat 
“Un mauvais quart d’heure,” in which the mysterious revival 
of a baby’s corpse at midnight, by an old naked Sakai hag, is 


London : 


narrated by an eye-witness. The two stories we have 
picked out are more typical of Mr. Clifford’s literary 


skill than of the general tone of this interesting col- 
lection. His object is to provide English readers with an in- 
sight into the quaint manners and customs of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, and it is obvious that no- 
body could be better qualified to give an inside view of these 
remarkable populations. What we most admire in Mr. 
Clifford is his evident sympathy with the natives in spite of 
their ethical shortcomings and crude humanity. Nothing, for 
instance, could be more broad-minded than his partial justifi- 
cation of the brutal revenge of a Sakai, whose wife had been 
decoyed away from him by a superior Malay tribesman, or his 
defence of cock-fighting as carried on under Malay regulations. 
The most delightful books are those which combine a good 
story with information in its most fascinating form, and to the 
credit of such an achievement Mr. Clifford has established a 
strong claim. 

A Story of a Campaign Estate. By Ropert Tuynne. 

London : The Roxburghe Press. 

Criticism is almost disarmed by the modest value which the 
author appears to put upon his work in one of the most in- 
comprehensible and ambiguous prefaces that have ever been 
penned. He apparently sets forth in it his ideas as to what 
would constitute a perfect piece of Irish fiction, holding out 
but small hopes of quite attaining to that standard himself. 
The apprehension is fully justified by the marvellous maze that 
follows, and we are left in as much doubt as the writer as to 
whether he has produced his ideal novel or not. Certainly, as 
he remarks in the preface, “no attempt has been made to catch 
the dignity of history,” but he has unwittingly caught a great 
deal of its dulness. The average newspaper report conveys a 
more faithful representation of turbulent Ireland than Mr. 
Thynne’s singularly negative and colourless picture. 
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The Dreams of Dania. By FrepericK LANGBripcEe. London : 
John Bowden. 

It is at its best a dangerous task to undertake to satirize that 
object of universal pity whom Nordau has aptly termed the 
graphomaniac. The author who attempts to do this is courting 
comparison, and unless he be backed up by very solid gifts 
the humour is likely to break out unconsciously where 
none is intended. A bad pun in every chapter is not a promis- 
ing beginning, and we say this in spite of Mr. Langbridge’s 
remark, “ How easy it is to do wrong to those who do write.” 
That the author of Zhe Dreams of Dania has an especial weak- 
ness for alliteration may be gathered from the titles of his 
earlier works, such as, for instance, Ballads of the Brave and 
Poets at Play ; and the present novel contains many passages 
as wholesale as the following: “In the fatness of his folly 
there are slender streaks of sense.” On the second page we are 
confronted with a physiological problem of considerable 
magnitude. A deaf and dumb man spells out the following 
sentence on his fingers : “ I wishes to thank you for the beauti- 
ful discoorse we're just afther heering.” This use of dialect in 
a method of expression essentially antiphonetic is a puzzle of 
which we are unable to offer any solution. Dania’s literary 
dreams would be terrible nightmares in real life, and such they 
are intended to be; but they form the ‘basis’ of a plot that is 
distinctly superior to the manner in which it has been carried 
out. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 


Peter the Great. By K. Waxiszewski. Translated from the 
French by Lady Mary Loyp. London: W. Heinemann. 


THHE life of Peter the Great was necessary to the completion 

of M. Waliszewski’s explorations in Russian history. 
Working backwards, as he says, from the great Inheritress 
(Catherine II.) to the creator of her inheritance, he has always 
kept in view the figure which, “ towering above the history, is 
to this very hour bound up with the existence of the Russian 
nation.” Enthusiasm for his subject has not prevented him 
from trying to present the man ashe was. He is prepared 
to arouse disappointment, and even anger. He has discarded 
legend, brushing aside alike the stories of infant precocity, the 
more widely disseminated fables that have grown out of the 
European tour, and even the famous Will itself. He has ex- 
tenuated nothing of the coarseness and brutality, the violence 
and timidity, of Peter’s character, nor anything of the taste, 
which never left him, for drink and low companionship. He 
denies him even the merit of originality. But, for all that, 
Peter is, to M. Waliszewski, not merely the greatest of 
Russians: he “is Russia,” “the most complete, the most com- 
prehensive, and the most diversified personification of a great 
people that has ever appeared.” 


The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 
By L. Oscar Kunns. London: Edward Arnold. 

The latest contribution to Dante literature comes from 
America, and has been revised by the light of suggestions and 
corrections from Professor C. E. Norton. Mr. Kuhns uses the 
term “ Nature ” in the wide sense adopted by Mr. Shairp in his 
Poetical Interpretation of Nature, as “ the whole sum of appear- 
ances which are made known to us through the senses.” But 
Dante regards Nature from the philosophica! standpoint of the 
Schoolmen, sometimes as the instrument of God, sometimes as 
an independent agent, whose action, however, is liable to be 
influenced by the intervention of Fortune or of God Himself. 
Of the modern view of Nature as the physical environment of 
man there is no trace, according to Mr. Kuhns, in the Divina 
Commedia. Dante’s attitude to Nature in this sense must, 
therefore, be collected from such a comparison of scattered 
descriptive passages as Mr. Kuhns has made. 


A Ride through Western Asia. By Ciive Bigham. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. Bigham’s credentials are good. Before making the 


journey here described he had served for three years in the 


Grenadier Guards; he was subsequently attached to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg ; and he is now war cor- 
respondent in the East for an English newspaper. Starting 
from Constantinople in the summer of 1895, he made his way 
by Angora, Sivas, Erzerum, and Bayazid to the Persian 
frontier, and thence through Tabriz and Resht along the Cas- 
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pian littoral to Teheran. He then traversed Persia south- 
wards as far as Persepolis, and returned to the Persian capital 
by way of Shiraz and Shuster, along the Karun and Tigris 
rivers through Buzrah and Bagdad. Leaving Teheran again, 
he rode through Northern Persia to the Russian frontier at 
Kaakha ; thence by the Transcaspian Railway via Merv, 
Bokhara, and Samarkand he reached Chinese territory ; and, 
returning from Kashgar, he crossed the Steppe until he struck 
the Siberian railway at Omsk, and so made his way back to 
Europe. 


Political Pamphlets. Selected and arranged by A. F. PoLLARD. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

We have here the first volume of a new series called “ The 
Pamphlet Library,” under the general editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Waugh. Its object is to bring together typical examples of a 
mode of writing which, though now superseded by the press, 
was for many years the most deadly, if not the only effective, 
weapon of controversy. Mr. Pollard’s principle of selection 
has been to include nothing that has not “ a permanent literary 
as well as a permanent historical value.” He has chosen the 
dedication of Saxby’s Ailing no Murder, two pamphlets by 
Halifax (for the reason that Halifax has fallen into undeserved 
neglect), two by Swift, two by Burke (not without apology for 
the fragmentary method of dealing with him), three letters of 
Junius, and specimens by Arbuthnot, Steele, and Bolingbroke. 
Further volumes of literary, religious, and dramatic pamphlets 
are in contemplation. 


The Chances of Death, and other Studies in Evolution. By 
Karu Pearson, M.A., F.R.S. London: Edward Arnold. 


The twelve essays which make up these two volumes have 
been written or re-written within the last six years. They 
touch upon subjects so widely different, to all appearance, as 
Roulette and the Passion Play. Yet Mr. Pearson hopes 
that there will be found running through them a certain unity 
of thought and purpose distinct from the merely personal indi- 
viduality of a trained mind addressing itself to very different 
problems. Nine of the essays, for instance, deal with evolution 
from the statistical and from the historical standpoint. To the 
former class belong the essays on “The Chances of Death,” 
“ Reproductive Selection,” “ Variation in Man and Woman,” 
and to some extent also “ The Scientific Aspect of Monte Carlo 
Roulette” ; to the latter, such essays as “ Woman and Labour,” 
“ Variation in Man and Woman,” “‘ Kindred Group- Marriage,” 
and “The German Passion Play,” which is further defined asa 
study in the evolution of Western Christianity. In the re- 
maining essays Mr. Pearson defends bey theory of evolution as 
the most perfect formula we have for “ cescribing the sequences 
of phenomena” against the attacks of various critics, including 
Mr. Balfour. 


Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain. By M. le Baron pe 
Nervo. Translated by Lieut.-Col. TempLe-West. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

M. de Nervo wishes to present Isabella under a new aspect, 
as “alone directing with a firm, wise, and skilful hand the 
government” of a great people. This is the note that distin- 
guishes him from other Spanish historians. He attributes to 
Isabella’s sole initiation and direction all the great achieve- 
ments of her reign. The social and administrative reforms, 
the encouragement of Columbus and exploration, and the 
expulsion of the Moors from Granada, are all to be placed 
entirely to her credit, quite apart from King Ferdinand, her 
husband, who, never popular in Castile, was occupying himself 
meanwhile ‘with the affairs of Arragon and the conquest of 
Naples. The translator, for purposes of convenience, has made 
some slight alteration in the divisional arrangements of the 
original book. 


The True George Washington. By Paut Leicester Forp. 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Hero worship, it seems, is not confined to the limits of the 
old world. Even “the keen, practical American of to-day” 
has not escaped the infection. Mr. Ford has set himself 
against this process of hero-building, which, by stripping the 
hero of bis human characteristics, has robbed him of his 
proper honour. In this book he attempts the task of “ human- 
ising Washington, and making him a man rather than a 
historical figure.” It is satisfactory to know that “the result 
of his study has only served to make Washington the greater 
to him.” 
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Gleanings of Past Years, 1885-1896. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstone. London: John Murray. 

The eighth volume of Mr. Gladstone’s Gleanings contains 
essays on theological and ecclesiastical subjects, reprinted 
chiefly from the Vineteenth Century. Among them will be 
found such well-remembered papers as the review of Robert 
Elsmere, the “ Proem to Genesis,” and “ Professor Huxley and 
the Swine Miracle.” The last paper of all is the letter 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone to the Archbishop of York on the 
question of the validity of Anglican Orders. To this letter he 
has now added a postscript, dated March 26, 1897, in which, 
after recapitulating the reasons which led him to hope for a 
different result, he sums up, in language of considerable 
vigour, the effects of the Bull, Apostolice Cure. 


The French Revolution and English Literature. By Ep- 
WARD Dowpen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner & Co. 

Mr. Dowden’s six lectures were addressed to an American 
audience, at whose instance they are now published. Three 
of them are preliminary to the subject. In the first Mr. 
Dowden shows how the ideas which led up to the French 
Revolution, the supremacy of reason and the simplification of 
society by the reduction of the rules of politics and morality 
to the precision of a mathematical formula, were reflected in 
the writings of Buckle, Day, and Cowper. In the second and 
the third he develops the revolutionary theory, with special 
reference to Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and to the 
great anti-revolutionist, Burke. The ground thus cleared, he 
is free to deal in the last three lectures with the effect of the 
revolution upon English literature, its influence upon the early 
revolutionary group and their antagonists of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin,” the recovery and re-action originated by Words- 
worth, and the renewed revolutionary advance of which 
Moore, Landor, Byron, and Shelley were the leaders. 


The Theatrical World of 1896. By Wrtt1AM ArcHER. London : 
Walter Scott. 

For the fourth year in succession, Mr. William Archer 
collects his dramatic articles from various sources and pub- 
lishes them in the form of a handbook to the theatrical pro- 
ductions of the year. Mr. H.G. Hibbert contributes a useful 
synopsis of the play-bills, and the whole is completed by an 
idex of plays and actors. In former years the introduction 
was written by some other playwright or critic. This year 
Mr. Archer introduces his own book with a plea for the estab- 
lishment of an endowed theatre, where classic English plays, 
other than those of Shakespeare, can be given with success, 
where foreign masterpieces can be produced, and where the 
modern dramatist shall be free to follow hisown bent. Sucha 
theatre would serve also as a school for young actors, and would 
attract a really critical if not numerous audience. 


Cromwell's Place in History. By SAMUEL RAwson GARDINER, 
D.C.L. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This little book is founded on six lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford and preserved by the notes of two 
students of Lady Margaret Hall. Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of 
Cromwell is definite and precise. “He stands forth as the 
typical Englishman of the modern world . . .. in the world 
of action what Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the 
greatest because the most typical Englishman of all time. 
This, in the most enduring sense, is Cromwell’s place in history.” 


The House of Cromwell. By J AMBS W AYLEN. Edited by 

JoHn GaprieL Cromwect, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

To this revised edition of Mr. Waylen’s book have been added 

two new chapters, one tracing the descent of the Cromwell 

family back to the early part of the fourteenth century, the 
other dealing with the Cromwells of America. 


Martin Chuzelewit. By CHARLES Dickens. With an intro- 
duction by ANDREW Lanc. London : Chapman & Hall. 

The Novels of Charles Dickens. By ¥. G. Kirrox. London : 
Elliot Stock. 

The obvious point to notice in writing about Martin 
Chuzzlewit is the rather savage spirit of caricature in which 
Dickens treated American manners. Mr. Lang does not 
neglect it ; and the note in which Dickens, many years later, 
recorded his recantation is duly appended, as he desired it 
should be, to these two volumes of the “ Gadshill Edition.” 
Mr. Kitton’s essays, written for the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
will serve as introductions to the novels. They contain, more- 
over, some useful information as to the early editions and 
their present value. 
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Memories of the Months. By Sir Herpert MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. London : Edward Arnold. 

Ninety-one short papers dealing with matters connected 
with country life, “ being pages from the Notebook of a Field- 
Naturalist and Antiquary.” For frontispiece we have a fine 
drawing of ‘The last Golden Eagle of the Merrick,” by Mr. 
A. Thorburn, with several other illustrations, one, “The 
Home of the Black Bass,” from a painting by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell himself. 


The Birds of our Country. By H. E. Srewart, B.A. 
London : Digby, Long. 

Mr. Stewart writes for the young collector, with the object 
of giving him a short popular account of all the birds which he 
is likely to come across in the British Isles. A specimen of each 
of the commoner varieties is figured in a wood-cut. 


An Outline of the Law of Libel. By W. Buake Oncers, 
M.A., LL.D., Q.C. London: Maemillan & Co. 
A useful summary of the law of libel, based on six lectures 
delivered in the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas Term 
of last year. 


The Law of Motor Cars, Hackney and other Carriages. By 
G. H. Bonner, B.A. London : Stevens & Sons. 

Recent legislation has drawn special attention to motor 
cars ; but they are in general liable to the law affecting vehicles 
of other classes. Mr. Bonner’s first chapter is devoted to the 
Locomotives on Highways Act, the second to a digest of the 
statutes relating to vehicles generally, and the remainder to 
the principles of the Law of Negligence, Nuisance, Excessive 
Trattic, and Carriers. 


Heroines of Travel. By FRANK MUNDELL. Jleroines of the 
Cross. By FRANK MunpeLt. The Story of George 
Washington. By G. Barnetr Smitx. London: The 
Sunday School Union. 

Three prettily got up little books, excellently well adapted 
for Sunday-school prizes. 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green. By JeERomME K. JERome. 
Longmans. 

The Fall of a Star. By Sit WitttAm MaGnay, Bart. Mae- 
millan. 

Carlton Priors. By Joun StarrorpD. Chatto & Windus. 

Dinner for Thirteen. By Joun Brings. Digby, Long. 

A Triumph of Destiny. By Jutta Heten Twewts.  Lippin- 
cott. 

Rogues of the Fiery Cross. By 8S. WALKEY. Cassell. 

In the Tideway. By Fuora ANNIE STEEL. Constable. 

Only an Angel. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Innes. 

Audrey Craven. By May Stnciarr. Blackwood. 

A Nineteenth Century Miracle. By Z. Z. Chatto & Windus. 

My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornune. Cassell. 

A Drawing-Room Cynic. By Lortn Kaye. Macqueen. 


EpucaATIONAL Books. 

We have received : A Second German Course, by H. Bav- 
MANN (Blackie) ; Caesar's Gallic War, Book IV., by Joun 
Brown (Blackie); A Jext Book of Geology, by W. Jerome 
HARRISON (Blackie); German Stories for Lower and Middle 
Forms, by L. DE SAUMAREZ Brock (Blackie) ; Thucydides, 
Book VI., by E. C. Marcnant (Macmillan); Zhe First 
Philippic and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, by J. E. Sanpys 
(Macmillan) ; The Troades of Eurijides, by R. G. Tyre 
(Macmillan) ; Virgil, Georgie LV., by T. E. Pace (Maemillan) ; 
Rules for the Declension of German Nouns and Adjectives, by 
G. E. FUHRKEN (Siegle). 


ASH PARTNERS (Limited), Publishers, 


36, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARINC CROSS. 


ZALMA. By T. MULLETT ELLIS. Extra large 


crown, cloth gilt. Price 6s. Illustrated by C. 
Quinnell. 
ALMA ‘This astonishing book has power, pathos, and beauty in 
® it, and certainly enchains the reader's interest to the end.” 
Patt Mat GAZETTE. 
ALMA *** Zalma,’ by T. MullettEllis, has the attraction of abound 
® ing invention and virility.”—Vanity Farr. 


ALMA “Sometimes he gives us a bit of description which is quite 
2 ® admirable.”"—Darty CHRonicce. 
‘*Mr. Ellis is already known as a powerful and fearless 
writer. ‘Zalma’ will add to his seputation for conrage in 
conception and manipulation of a difficult and intricate 
plot.”—MancuEsTer Courier. 


ZALMA. “* His book is a success.”—Tue STANDARD. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


JHE WORK IS AN ATTEMPT 10 STEER A COURSE BETWEEN THE 
LINE TAKEN BY THE BEI RACTOR OF IBSEN’S DRAMATIC WORE 
AND THE IBSEN FANATIC. 


IBSEN ON HIS MERITS. 


By Sir EDWARD RUBSELL and PERCY CROSS STANDING. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Mr. LF. Atstix in Sketch says:—Sir Edward Russell's estimate of 
Ibsen is not idolatious, but dispassionately appreciative. It is a clear and 
fore: ble statement of the vicws of 1 oderate Ibsenites who cannot be blinded 
to tLe faults of this great drawaust.” (Ready. 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD in Relation 


to Foreign Competition, with Statistical Tables, ete. By Wiiriam 8. H 
GasTRELL, Commercial Attache to H. M.’s Embassy at Berlin, etc. Royal 
Svo, bs. {This day. 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. By Pavr 


o 
Lavuresce Duxpar. With an Introduction by W. D, HowE.1s, and Photo- 
gravure Portiait of Author. Smal! crown svo, 5s. {This day. 

Mr. W. D. Howe is, the American novelist, says: ‘‘ Paul Dunbar’s 
brilliant and unique achievement is to have studied the American negro 
objectively, and to have repiesented bim with humour, with sympathy, aod 
with truthfulness.” 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By 


Richard Davey. 2 vols , demy 8vo, 243. 

The Spectator says: ‘‘ We have seldom taken up a book of a like weight and 
importance which we have found so difficult to lay down.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘It deserves not only to be read, but to find a 
permanent place upon the bookshelf.” 

The Saturday Review says: ‘Mr. Davey has compiled one of the best 
books ever written on Turkey.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


CECIL RHODES: A Biography and an Appre- 


ciation, By Imreriavist and Dr, Jameson. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 





CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By Aran 
OSCAR, [Ready. 

SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. By Lady 
Watkin WILLIAMs, { Ready. 


THE GIFT OF LIFE. By James Cassipy. 


[This day. 


NEW 3s. 6d. NOVEL. 
A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS. By W. Cranxe 


RvUssELL, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 6s. NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF ALINE. (Wourth Edition.) 


By Lady Rip.ey. 


THE WAY OF MARRIAGE, § (Third Edition.) 
By Vio.er Hunt. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 


CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Steel Plates by Phiz, and an Introduction and 
Notes by Axprew Lana. 2 Vols., Jarge crown Svo, 6s, each, 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limirep), Lonpon, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Drama in Dregs: 
A LIFE STUDY. 


+ 


The Hon. CORALIE GLYN, 


Author of “A Woman of To-morrow.” 


Lonpon : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection uf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoald be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Scent of the Season. 
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% The Crown Perfumery Co. E % 


Has achieved an imnediate and immense success, woit y to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 





AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





ANU AHANSDLAA 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


2s. and 4s, 


2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d, Pe ee ee ae 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 
The Cure is— 
CARTER'S 
Paper 
sh ” (Chemists, 
ls. 13d.) 
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SMALL PILL. 
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Shipping Announcements, 


P.s.O. Mai. STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | 


Every Week. 


Every 


ZEALAND, and TASMANIA m . | Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to —* and the = Every Three 
EAST . Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
_4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
5 . — Head Offices — 
{F. GREEN & Co., and Seemed asinine 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 7 FPSCHURCH AveEsuE, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C,; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


Ma magers 








KEDDIE’S HIGH-GLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar, and without any added Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to ) Bonegnias the oupestortty of 
| VICTORIA pass VINEGAR, d to resolve to pick! 
XCLUSIVELY "with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
_ KEDDIE, LTD., 1 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 








INSURANCE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
3382, OXFORD STREET, W. 
40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
42, MINCING LANF, E.C. 





BRANCHES 
IN LONDON ( 


Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Fire Office in the World, 


Sum Insured in 1896 - £9388,952,800. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S$ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





The “Amateur Photographer” 








is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 


PRICE T \WOPENCE w EEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


wy" perpen peony sp voy rege yeey 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo:-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1D. EMERSON’S BROMO- 
1 —s SELTZER, 


cessful American Remedy, is 


the most suc- 


an effervescent powder, taken 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE, 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. 
1/14 and 2/3, 


Larger sizes, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL 


UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 
VICTORIA, DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


ictoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. | 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 
ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DA TE VINEGAR. 


© POTTER & SONS, BYSON RD, GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 

















tne wuss POWDER 
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MONGER’S WEST AUSTRALIAN STORES, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1898, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


Giwided into 125,000 Six per Cent. Cumulatiwe Preference Shares 
CAP ITAL, £255,000, 125,000 Gedinasy Shares,and 5,000 Founders’ Shares, all of £1 ensh- 


The Preference Shares will be entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, and will rank as to capital in priority 
’ Oe 2 nee ve Founders’ Shares. The Founders’ Shares are entitled to one-half of the profits of the Company in each year, after i0 per cent. has been paid upon 
the Ordinary Shares. 

ISSUE of 75,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES, 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES, & 5,000 FOUNDERS’ 
SHARES, al! of £1 each, whereof 66,500 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares and 66,750 Ordinary Shares are now OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION. Payable 
2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, and the balance in Calls of s. each, at three months and six months after allotment. The 5,000 Founders’ 
Shares wili be allotted to the Colonial Industries Company (Limited), as part payment of the purchase price. The Colonial Industries Company (Limited) now offers to 
the applicants for the 66,500 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, and 66,780 Ordinary Shares, the option of subscribing at par, within fourteen days after the 
allotment of such Shares, for Founders’ Shares in the proportion of one Founders’ Share for each 100 Preference Shares, and one Founders’ Share for each 100 Ordinary 
Shares allotted and paid up. 
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DIRECTORS. BANKERS. 
Major General G. F. BLAKE (R.M. Retired), Director of the Army and Navy Parr's Bank (Limited) and Branches, 
Co-operative Society (Limited), (Chairman). 
JAMES MARTIN, Chairman of the West Australian Land Company (Limited), SOLICITORS. 
London (Deputy Chairman). Nicholson, Graham, and Graham, 24, Coleman Street, E.C, 
A. A. Baumann, Chairman of the Consolidated Trust (Limited). 
F. Faithfull Begg, M.P., Bartholomew House, E.O. BROKERS. 


D. R. Kemp, Manager of Dalgety and Co. (Limited), 52, Lombard Street, B.C. 

William Phillips, of Pittar, Leverson, and Co., 1, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 

H. E. Stevenson, of H. E. Stevenson and Co., 180, Southwark Street, S.E. 

LOCAL BOARD IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Edward T. Hooley, Member of the Legislative Assembly of Western Australia, 
Chief Manager to Dalgety and Co. (Limited) in Western Australia. 

Alexr. J, Monger, Coolgardie, Western Australia. 

William J. Stonebam, Coolgardie, Western Australia. 


Faithfull Begs and Co., Bartholomew House, E.C, 
Hardie and Turnbull, 42, George Street, Edinburgh, 


AUDITORS, 
Monkhouse, Stoneham, and Co,, 28, St. Swithin'’s Lane, H.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 
J. F. Beatson, Brook House, 10 to 12, Walbrook, E.0. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to carry on the business of General Merchants, 
Storekeepers, and Transport Agentsin Western Australia, and for th&t purpose it is 
intended to acquire the following businesses now in active operation :— 

1, The business of J. H. Monger and Co. (Limited), Storekeepers, Transport 
Agents, etc., of Fremantle, Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and elsewhere. 

2. The Stores and the whole of the Hotel and Transport business of the West 
Australian Gold Fields (Limited). 

The BUSINESS of J. H. MONGER and Co. (Limited).—This consists of the 
gold fields portion of the old-established business of the late J. H. Monger, and 
has been carried on in its present form since March, 1895, by the present 
partners, 

The business is rapidly increasing, but further capital is required to extend 
to other likely centres and to take up departmental businesses, such as drapery 
and clothing, furnishing, and many others, for which a large demand exists, but 
which hitherto. the firm have not attempted to deal in. 

The STORES, HOTELS, and TRANSPORT BUSINESS OF the WEST 
AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS (Limited).- The West Australian Gold Fields 
(Limited), having experienced great difficulties, both in the ways of transporting 
machinery, and in the providing of rations for the miners, found it necessary 
recently to establish stores in various parts of the fields. 

The Stores commanded so much custom that it became necessary to attach 
to them Hotels, and it also became necessary to purchase horses, wagons, and 
camels to convey the goods to the Hotels and Stores; this resulted in the 
formation of a regular transport service, part of which is now under contract for 
the carriage of Mails for the West Australian Government. The West Australian 
Gold Fields (Limited), have not, however, the organisation for carrying on a 
business of this character, which hasalready extended beyond the expectations of 
the Directors. 

Their Stores are to some extent competitors of J. H. Monger and Co. 
(Limited), and there can be no doubt of the advantage of amalganiating both 
under one management. 

Although the above businesses have, together with others, partially supplied 
the wants of the Colony and the goldfields, continual testimony is being given to 
their utter inability to supply the wants of the constantly increasing population. 

Nearly all the stores of the West Australian Gold Fields (Limited), have 
been opened in districts hitherto untouched, and are estimated by the Manager of 
that Company to be making a net profit of about 15 per cent. on the turnover, It 
is the intention to open additional stores in the various centres as opportunity offers. 

REPORT ON ACCOUNTS.—The accounts of Messrs. J. B. Monger and Co. 
(Limited) bave been examined and audited by Dalgety and Co. (Limited), as 
managers of the trust estate of the late J. H. Monger, and the following are 
extracts from the report, dated 13th November, 1896, of their Chief Manager in 
Western Australia, Mr. Edward T. Hooley, who, as one of the trustees of the late 
J. H. Monger, and as representing Dalgety and Co. (Limited), has occupied a seat 
on the Board :— 

The business carried on by Messrs. Monger is that of Storekeepers, Transport 
Agents, etc., and was established many years ago by the late J. H. Monger at York, 
Western Australia, who died in the year 1892. 

In March, 1895, the goldfields portion of the business was separated from that 
carried on at York, and the latter wassold. The goldtields business was formed 
into a small ‘<5 - managed by the two sons of the late owner—Messrs. Alex- 
ander Joseph and Ernest Leopold Monger—and Mr. A. G. Phillips, who very 
successfully developed a highly profitable trade, the net profits for the first half- 





Total profit as per Mr. Hooley’s report cs ow P 
duct—6 per cent. upon the present Issue of 75,000 six 
per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares .. £4,500 
” 10 per cent. upon the present Issue of 100,000 
Ordinary Shares ve “y as .. 10,000 
—— 14,500 


: -. £23,000 


a Surplus... Z «- £8,500 
This is exclusive of estimated profits from the business of the West Australian Gold 
Fields (Limited), for which a full year's trading has not yet been completed, and 
from the employment of the additional capital of approximately £60,000, provided 
by the above issue of Shares and consequent ability to buy everything for cash on 
best trade terms. 

MANAGEMENT IN AUSTRALIA.—This will be vested in Mr. A. J. Monger, 
Mr. E. L, Monger, and Mr. A. G. Phillips, who, as managers, have so successfully 
carried on the business of Messrs. J. H. Monger and Co. (Limited) up to the present 
time,and who have agreed to continue for three years as Managers of this Company. 

PURCHASE PRICE.—The Colonial Industries Company (Limited), which is 
the Vendor and Promoter, is selling at a profit, and has fixed the purchase price of 
the above businesses, including the Stock-in-Trade (valued, at and below cost, at 
£42,400), the Lands, Buildings, and Goodwill of the above-named businesses at 
Freemantle, Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, Lake Way, Mount Margaret, and other places 
in the Colony of Western Australia, at the sum of £120,000, payable as to £8,500 
in Preference Shares, £33,250 in Ordinary Shares, £5,000 in Founders’ Shares, and 
as to the balance of £73,250 in cash. eed 

The Colonial Industries Company (Limited) will pay preliminary, legal, and 
all other expenses connected with the formation of this Company, up to and 
including alLotment, with the exception of brokerage. ok ae 

Messrs, A. A. Baumann, F. Faithfull Begg, James Martin, William Phillips, 
and H. E. Stevenson, Directors of this Company, are either Directors or Share- 
holders of the Colonial Industries Company (Limited). 

The following Contracts have been entered into — : 

(1) Dated the 25th day of Eebruary, 1897, and made between the said J. H. 
Monger and Co. (Limited), of the one part, and the Colonial Industries Company 
(Limited), of the other part. : 

(2) Dated the 14th day of April, 1897, and endorsed on the said agreement of 
the 25th day of February, 1897, and made between the same parties. Sis 

(3) Dated the 19th day of March, 1897, and made between the said West 
Australian Gold Fields (Limited), of the one part, and the Colonial Industries Com- 
pany (Limited), of the other part. ; 

(4) Dated the 4th day of May, 1897, and made between the Colonial Industries 
Company (Limited), of the one part, and the Company, of the other part. 

(5) Dated the 27th day of April, 1897, and made between the Company, of the 
one part, and Dalgety ana Co. (Limited). of the other ~ 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association and the above Contracts can be 
seen at the offices of the Company's Solicitors. 

The businesses, together with the benefit of all contracts made and profits 
accruing, will be taken over by the Company as from the 28th day of February 
last, the Vendors paying all outgoings and liabilities to that date. The contracts 
are of the ordinary trade character and necessary for the working of the concern, 
but including, as they do, several with employes, manufacturers, and others, they 
cannot be specified. There may also be other contracts which technically fall 
within Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. Subscribers will be held to have 


year to 30th September, 1895, amounting to upwards Of .......00....05..csercerene £8,000 had notice thereof, and to have waived all right to be supplied with particulars of 

such contracts, and to have agreed with the Company, as ‘Trustee for the Directors 
Those for the half-year to 3lst March, 1896, to upwards Of .......ss.000ss00e eevee £10,000 and other persons liable, not to make any claim whatsoever in respect of any non- 
And for the half-year to 30th September, 1896, to upwards OF .........s00...0+ £13,000 compliance with the said section. 


Or a total net profit for the year ending 30th September, 1896, exceeding... £23,000 

The turnover for the last year averaged between £15 000 and £16,000 per month, 
ora total of £1£0,000 per annum. 

The firm sells every class of goods, tools, machinery, galvanised iron, railway 
material, timber, dynamite, flour and stores required by a mining population 
(except clothing), and also act as Forwarding Agents, and have sole agencies for 
several wholesale and manufacturing houses ; the great bulk of the profits, how- 
ever, arise from the sale of ordinary merchandise. 

They desire to extend their operations to Menzies, Kanowna, and every other 
likely mining centre, so soon as it develops into sufficient importance, 

‘The Branch at Kalgoorlie was opened since the 30th September last, and it is 
estimated the additional business accruing therefrom will increase the net profits 
for the half-year ending 31st March, 1897, to not Jess than £15,000, and for the 
year ending 30th September, 1897, to upwards of £30,000, 

It is my opinion the annual profits of the business wil] largely increase with 
the additional working capital placed in it, and also as each new branch is 
opened. 

‘ From my knowledge of the Messrs. Monger, whom I have known ali their 
lives, and of Mr. Phillips, whom I have known for six years, and my intimate 
acquaintance with the business carried on by them, | have no hesitation in saying 
it is thoroughly genuine, and certain to pay large steady dividends, and I con- 
fidently recommend it as a safe investment. ; ; 

With regard to the foregoing statement of accounts, the following certificate 
has been given by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, and Company, chartered accountants, of 
14, Old Jewry Chambers, EC, :— 

“ We have examined the certified copies of the following accounts of Messrs, J. 
H. Monger and Co., Limited, viz. :— 

‘* Balance Sheet dated 31st March, 1896. 

‘* Balance Sheet dated 20th September, 1896. 

‘“ Profit and loss account for half-year ending 30th September, 1896. 

“The above Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Account have been examined 
also by Me.srs. Dalgety and Co., Limited, in Fremautie, and these show that the 
Profits for the year ending 30th September, 1596, were £25,123 15s. 

‘The above profits are arrived at before charging Depreciation on Lands and 
Buildings, and the writing down of Goodwill. 








Application will be made for a quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the following form or the forms 
accompanying the Prospectus, and forwarded to Parr’s Bank (Limited), or their 
branches, with a remittance forthe amount of the deposit. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will, be returned in full, and where the 
number of Shares allotted is less than the number Applied for, the balance will be 
applied towards payment due on allotment, and any excess returned to the 
applicant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Brokers. 

London, 17th May, 1897. — 

A Separate Cheque must accompany each Form of Application. 

This Form may be cut out, filled up, and forwarded entire, with the amount of 
the deposit to the Bankers of the Company, viz. :--Parr's Bank (Limited), and 


Branches. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
MONGER'S WEST AUSTRALIAN STORES (LIMITED). 
Capital, £255,000. 
Issue of 66,500 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares and 65,750 Ordinary 
Shares, all of £1 each. 
To the Directors of Monger's West Australian Stores (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.............. , being 
a deposit of two shillings and sixpence per Share on application for,............. 
Preference Shares of £1 each in the above Company, | request you to allot me that 
Ordinary 
number of Shares, and I agree to allot the same, or any smaller number that may 
be allotted to me, and to pay the instalments thereon, upon the terms and condi- 
tions of the Prospectus, dated 17th May, 1897, and the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association ot the Company, and I authorise you to place my name on the 
Register of Membe?s in respect of the Shares so allotted, and I agree with the Com- 
pany. «8 Trustee for the Directors and other persons liable, to waive any claims I 
may have against them for not more fully complying with Section 38 or the Com- 
pauies Act, 1867, than in the statements contained in such Prospectus. In the event 
of wy receiving nv allotment, the amount to be returned in fuil. 

1 shall apply in due course for my proportion of Founders’ Shares in accord- 
Ance with the Prospectus, 





i 
“ (Signed) SAFFERY, SONS, and Co.” | RM TE EE 55 ods chev ba dscecssnhke* teess ec eeees e 
14, Old Jewry Chambers, London, 13th April, 1897. : (If a Lady, state whether Mrs. or Miss.) 
DIVIDEN DS.—From the foregoing it will be seen that the profits from the Please write Address ep hada Gan 6 vedas OhUREEGE SDS ARTONTD CPEs Ke od ce 
business of Messrs. J. H. Monger and Co. (Limited) alone are sufficient to provide distinctly. Description ...... eee eewe CWC dderecreenentenes esse 
a considerable surplus after paying the interest upon the present issue of Prefer- Ordinary Signature ........csseengeeee tee eeeceseeee 
nce Shares and a 10 per cent, dividend upon the Ordinary Shares. DAES ccccccccvscccces Ccceceteoss wireoeves tee 1897. 
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The EQUITABL 


Life Assurance Society. 





Directors. 
President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 





MATTHEW BELL, Esq. SAMUEL HOARE, Esq, M.P. | GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S. 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. MAJOR-GENERAL C. A, SIM, R.E. 
THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. | Rr. Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P. | GEORGE FREDERICK WHITE, Esq. 





This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the 
oldest Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium 
varying with the age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed 


unusually large sums in Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-four Times the Annual Premium Income in Hand. 





NINETY-SIX YEARS’ RECORD. 


During the Ninety-six years ended December 31st, 1896— 
The Premiums received amounted to... ... «.  £20,447,773 
And the Society paid— 


In Claims under its Policies ... we sii iia 20,007,499 
In Bonuses ... oi ha ae di sis 22,463,807 


As Surrender Values ae hs has cs was 2,191,193 
In Annuities a es ae iis as en 161,565 


Total Payments ai gee 44,824,064 
And had Invested on December 3ist, 1896... sm 4,321 532 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, 
in amount assured and bonus, £2,123; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of 
£176 for every £100 paid in premiums. 


Out of 104 Policies which became claims in the year 1896, the sum assured and bonus together 














In 6 cases Exceeded Three Times ] 
In 47 cases Exceeded Twice. and | the Original Amount 
In 81 cases, or more than three-fourths of the whole, | Assured. 


Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times 
PARTICULARS OF SOME RECENT CLAIMS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 


j 
| 











Policy No, | Date. | Sum Assured. | Premiums Paid. Amount paid by the Society. | 
tiaconacae ees cal bh OR Pht cnn! Spi, BBN tet 

1898 1821 £5,000 | £7,042 | £21,775 

4060 1827 2,000 | 1,391 7,610 

5322 1833 1,500 1,747 5,250 

6126 | 1838 | 2,000 | 2,400 | 6,510 

70272 «| «(1842 1000 456 | 3025 

7244 1844 5,000 | 8,541 | 14,950 

8841 1856 4,000 5,879 10,160 





The complete List of Claims will be sent on application. 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary 
middleman. It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to 
the extent of at least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a member should write to the Actuary for a 
prospectus, which contains an explanation of and rates for the differant classes of assurance and full instructions 
how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, °"* MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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and Printed by 








tublished for the rietors by A. C. Hipe, at THE NATIONAI OBSERVER AND BRITISH Review Office, 37 and 39, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Messts, Hazreiu, Wateox, & Viney, Lv., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.0., in the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, May 22nd, 1897. 








